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REMARKS 

The change in Examiner is noted. 

Claims 23, 24 and 30 have been amended to more particularly point out and distinctly 
claim the subject matter that the applicants regard as the invention. No new matter has been 
added. 

Turning first to the Examiner's rejection of claims 1-4, 6-27, 29, 33, 35-37, 39, and 64- 

71 under 35 USC § 1 12, Applicants note with thanks the Examiner's apparent recognition of 

the novelty of these pending claims. The Examiner has nonetheless rejected the claims as 

containing subject matter that was not described in the specification in such a way as to enable 

one skilled in the art to which it pertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make 

and/or use the invention. Specifically, the Examiner has concluded under In re Wands that the 

claimed invention could not be practiced by one having skill in the art without "undue 

experimentation." (Examiner's Rejection page 4). The Examiner states: 

"The specification presents to utilize microfluidic devices and electrophoretic 
devices to move DNA molecules without providing guidance to be able to 
determine where an individual molecule is with the precision required to execute 
memory write and read operations on an individual molecule. The specification 
does not provide specific guidance regarding how data is to be processed for 
encoding into the sequences of DNA molecules, nor does the specification 
provide guidance regarding how DNA sequences of individual molecules are to 
be processed to regenerate stored data. 

(Examiner's Rejection page 4). Applicants respectfully traverse the Examiner's rejection. 

First, the Examiner has misconstrued the Applicants' invention. While methods are described 

that would allow for reading and writing of individual bases or components of a larger 

macromolecule, the claims are drawn to: 

a write head that encodes strands of molecular material with sequences of binary 
data; a storage block for storing the strands; a read head for reading out a 
sequence of binary data from a selected strand; and a transport mechanism that 
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selectively moves the strands between the write head and the storage block, or in 
response to a read command, between the storage dock and the read head, and 
then to a dump or back to the storage block." 

These involve physical properties involving physical manipulations, not 
unpredictable or complicated reactions of living cells as in the case of In re Wands 
relied upon by the Examiner. 

Moreover, Applicants are employing w e ll known well-known physical 
manipulations as described in their specification, to practice their invention. 

invention. As the Applicants note in the specification, (Page 23) Gene chips 
were known in the art in early 2001 using thousands of unique DNA sequences on a 
single chip to make snapshots of gene activity. See e.g. W.W. Gibbs, "Biotechnology: 
Gene Chips/' Scientific American pp 33-34, February, 2001. 

(Claim 1) Binary Further, consistent with independent Claim 1, binary data may be stored 
on molecular material without that data being made up of a single base. The specification 
describes that the data may be "individual bases or collections of bases" depending on the 
precision of the instruments, (page 9). For example, an individual DNA base may be used and 
assigned a binary value (C=00, G=01, A=10 T=l 1 or some equivalent), or a string of bases may 
be used (CCCCCCCCCC=00, GGGGGGGGGG=0 1 etc. . .). Reading and writing such 
sequences are well within the skill of those in the art. 
The Examiner goes on to explain, 

The specification provides guidance to synthesize the individual molecules to 
comprise a desired sequence on page 19-33. Write mechanism 1 requires in situ 
chemical synthesis. In situ synthesis is a time consuming and complicated 
procedure and the specification does not show how such a procedure is 
compatible with a read- write memory storage apparatus that functions with a 
practical time period. 
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(Page 4-5) The Examiner misapplies the standard of 35 USC § 1 12. While in situ synthesis 

may be time consuming, it is a practice that is well known in the art. Moreover, the fact that a 

synthesis may be "time consuming" per se is not a basis for rejecting a claim under 35 USC § 

1 12. As pointed out by the Board in Appeal No. 1996-3409 1 : 

"The claims are indeed broad, and generating a frequency distribution 
data base for diseases and/or biological samples encompassed by the claims, but 
not demonstrated by working examples, would undoubtedly be time consuming. 
Nevertheless, the test for undue experimentation is not merely quantitative. As 
stated in PPG Indus., Inc. v. Guardian Indus. Corp. . 75 F.3d 1558, 1564, 37 
USPQ2d 1618, 1623 (Fed. Cir. 1996): 

[T]he question of undue experimentation is a matter of degree. The fact 
that some experimentation is necessary does not preclude enablement; what is 
required is that the amount of experimentation "must not be unduly extensive." 
Atlas Powder Co.. v. E.I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. . 750 F.2d 1569, 1576, 224 
USPQ 409, 413 (Fed. Cir. 1984). 

The Patent and Trademark Office Board of Appeals summarized this 
point in Ex parte Jackson . 217 USPQ 804, 807 (1982): 

The test is not merely quantitative, since a considerable amount of 
experimentation is permissible, if it is merely routine or if the specification in 
question provides a reasonable amount of guidance with respect to the direction 
in which the experimentation should proceed to enable the determination of how 
to practice a desired embodiment of the invention claimed. 

Moreover, it is well settled that the specification need not disclose what 
is well known in the art. Hvbritech Inc. v. Monoclonal Antibodies. Inc. . 802 
F.2d 1367, 1385, 231 USPQ 81, 94 (Fed. Cir. 1986). The Examiner has not 
presented evidence that those skilled in the art would be unable to identify 
control and disease populations from which to generate frequency distribution 
data bases. 

We have carefully reviewed the specification, including the working 
examples, in light of the Examiner's commentary on pages 4 through 7 and 16 
through 19 of the Answer, and appellant's argument on pages 19 through 21 of 
the Brief and page 4 of the Reply Brief. We are persuaded that the specification 
provides adequate guidance enabling any person skilled in the art to generate 
frequency distribution databases and to diagnose disorders in addition to those 



1 While the Board's decision in Appeal No. 1996-3409 was not published, the cases cited by the Board are citable 
precedent. 
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of the working examples; and that the experimentation necessary to practice the 
full scope of the claimed invention, while considerable, would not be undue. 
We hold that the Examiner has not set forth a reasonable basis for questioning 
the enablement of the claims on appeal; accordingly, the rejections of claims 1 
through 20 under 35 U.S.C. § 1 12, first paragraph, is reversed." 

Applicants submit one being skilled in the art would be able to practice the claimed 
invention using in situ synthesis without undue experimentation. The time required to write a 
data source under this method is irrelevant. Furthermore, as the specification states, "a storage 
device can be configured with multiple read/write stations to access one or more blocks of 
parking lots to provide parallel read/write capability to reduce access time and increase 
throughput." Using multiple, perhaps thousands, of parallel write stations, the synthesis of a 
macromolecule containing digital data may be achieved quickly and efficiently. 

The Examiner goes on to state: 

[In] Write mechanism 2 individual nucleotides are added to a chamber 
containing the growing chain and a polymerase, but the specification does not 
address how to prevent errors due to inlet of more than one nucleotide, or how a 
polymerase incorporates a single substrate molecule with perfect efficiency even 
though enzymes generally require minimum concentrations of substrates to 
function. 

(Examiner's Rejection page 5). This is inaccurate. In fact J irst, the specification describes 

error correction coding of the same type that is presently used in all data storage and 

communication systems. Namely, by adding error-correction bits to the data bits* one can 

always correct errors that arise either during the write process or during the read process (or 

both). (Page 14 lines 14-18). The specification also describes storing any information as a 

palindromic sequence or as a double strand to prevent transcription errors, {see pages 12-13). 

Further, the specification states: 

[T]he enzymes needed for the base insertion chemistry could be attached to the 
a-hemolysin proteins via a long tether, which would hold them in close 
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proximity to the pore while, at the same time, prevent the enzyme and the pore 
from interfering with each other's activity. The chemistry would then proceed 
more rapidly as the kinetics would no longer be limited by the diffusion rates of 
the enzymes and the DNA molecule. The chemistry would be further accelerated 
if the bases being added could be delivered in the vicinity of the localization 
site. 

(Page 23). As stated, the tether allows more rapid kinetics of the enzyme and the base without 
interfering with activity. The tether would also allow enzymes to work at a lower concentration 
than those required by enzymes generally in a free fluid medium. Efficiency may also be 
improved by delivering the base in the vicinity of the site. Further, as stated above, the addition 
of bases need not be in single units. A series of bases may be used to encode a single binary 
datum. Accordingly, the specification is sufficiently clear to allow one having skill in the art to 
practice the described mechanism. 

Next, the Examiner states: "Write mechanisms 3-5 require modification of individual 
DNA molecules or other polymers at precise positions, but the specification does not provide 
specific guidance for locating modifications at precise positions in an individual molecule." 
This is also not accurate. Write mechanism 3 employs excisable spacers to separate specific 
active molecules. The active molecules may be a single molecule or multiple molecules in a 
string and are positioned by "a micro-machine under the activator; for instance, optical 
tweezers may be used to drag the strand from right to left." (Specification page 25). The 
activator may be a laser beam, a localized electric field, a tunneling electrode, an anchored 
enzyme or any other activation method known in the art. 

Writing mechanism 4 uses metal clusters, such as silver nanoclusters to encode binary 

or other data on a macromolecule. Specifically, the Specification describes: 

Upon detection of a change in ion current signifying the initiation of 
translocation, the trans side of the channel will be irradiated with a short laser 
pulse (< Ijis duration) corresponding approximately to the residence time of a 
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nucleotide in the channel. The laser pulse excites the photosensitizers on the 
surface and activates reduction of Ag + ions to Ag° atoms. The estimate is that 
(with reasonable coverage of the surface with sensitizers and excitation 
efficiency) on the order of thousands of atoms can be generated, and this can be 
controlled with the fluence of the light pulse. The generated atoms in solution 
will diffuse and some will encounter the translocating chain at the exit of the 
channel leading to the formation of small silver metal clusters 200 bound to the 
chain 202. The generation of Ag atoms will be concentrated near the trans 
chamber wall because of the spatially fixed positions of the photosensitizers on 
the wall... 

...[t]he concentration of the photogenerated atoms will be falling off cubically 
with distance away from the channel exit, so the reaction will be largely 
confined to a small length along the chain. Rough estimates suggest that the 
labeling of the chain with clusters would be limited to -10 nm. After excitation 
and reduction of metal ions, a fraction of the surface attached sensitizers will 
become oxidized and these will be reduced to their original state with sacrificial 
electron donors 210, sustained at moderately high concentration, in solution in 
the trans chamber. Given the estimate of the size of the bit, the shortest time 
interval between laser pulses will be -10 lis. The system will be irradiated with 
light pulses 212 through a window 214 that are clocked in a sequence 
corresponding to the bit stream to be encoded while the chain, is being 
translocated, leading to a pattern of deposited silver nanocrystals along the 
chain. Additional agents may be needed to protect nanoclusters deposited on the 
oligonucleotide chain to prevent agglomeration of nanoclusters located at 
different positions along the chain. 

This detailed description provides specific guidance for locating modifications at precise 

positions in an individual macromolecule. Such a process, then, could not be said to require 

undue experimentation. 

Writing mechanism 5 uses ring-opening metathesis polymerization (ROMP), which was 
well described in the art at the time of the initial disclosure. (See examples page 3 1 of 
Specification). 

Turning to the reading mechanisms, the Examiner states: 

Read mechanisms 1 and 2 require use of a nanopore or atomic force 
microscopy without providing specific guidance as to the nanopore or the 
parameters that can be measured to sequence through a nanopore or atomic force 
device. The specification provides guidance to use optical tweezers to move 
individual molecules form one part of the apparatus to another. 
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Rhee et al., published 4 years after the effective filing date of the instant 
application, shows that nanopore sequencing is a promising idea that has not yet 
been reduced to practice. Among the practical problems to nanopore sequencing 
that Rhee et al. notes are that alphahemolysin pores and other nanopores used 
allow for discrimination of some sized of single stranded DNA, but do not allow 
for sequencing. 

(Rejection page 5-6) As the Examiner notes, Rhee et al. describe that alpha-hemolysin 
nanopores allow for discrimination of some DNA but do not allow for sequencing. Rhee et al. 
state that none of the alpha-hemolysin pore technologies have achieved "single base 
resolution." (Rhee et al. abstract) The current specification addresses this concern in two 
ways. First, multiple bases may be used to encode a single binary datum making single base 
resolution unnecessary. Second, the specification describes manufacturing solid-state synthetic 
nanotubes using, for example, Argon ions. This nanopore may be significantly thinner than an 
alpha-hemolysin nanopore, improving signal to noise ratio. The specification thus allows one 
having skill in the art to practice the claimed invention. 

In the Action, the Examiner raises the question of accuracy of the read/write process, 
seemingly believing that every single base must be written and read correctly for the entire 
process to work. This is not necessary, however, as the macro-molecular storage system allows 
for error correction coding of the same type that is presently used in all data storage and 
communication systems. By adding error-correction bits to the data bits, one can always 
correct errors that arise either during the write process or during the read process (or both). 

Enclosed as Exhibit A "ODSpaper.pdf," is a manuscript of a paper presented by one of 
the Inventors at the Data Storage Conference in April 2001 . In this paper is described the Gene 
Chip technology (see page 5) as an example of the existing technology (back in 2001) for 
writing DNA sequences, precisely as described in our patent application. The Examiner's 
objection that methods of "writing 55 were not known at the time is therefore incorrect. 
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Also enclosed as Exhibit B is a paper by Thorsen et al. published in 2002 (Microfluidic 
Integration...pdf), describing methods of creating micro-fluidic devices on a large scale. 

Several other journal articles and conference proceeding papers are attached as Exhibits 
C-F which clarify the points that show how parallelism, for example, can increase the data rates 
(both reading and writing), or how a single-strand of DNA can be directed through a single 
nano-pore (JAP_Paper.pdf) simply by applying a voltage across the "read chamber," thus 
guiding the negatively-charged DNA strand toward (and eventually through) the nano-pore. 

In summary, each of the methods used to practice the claimed invention is described 
sufficiently to allow one having skill in the art to practice the invention without undue 
experimentation. Since the claimed invention is described in the specification and in the art in 
existence at the time of the initial disclosure, the rejection based on 35 USC § 1 12 is improper. 

Turning to the art rejections, and considering the rejection of claims 30-32, 34, and 38 
under 35 USC § 102(b) as being anticipated by Lagally et al., the reference does not describe, 
teach, or suggest strands of molecular material encoded with a sequence of coherent binary data 
in liquid-filled canals and selectively movable therein between different locations on a substrate 
in response to an external command as required by independent claim 30. DNA is composed 
of 4 distinct base pairs. It cannot be said that the DNA is encoded with binary data unless the 
base pairs have been assigned a binary value. Lagally et al. does nothing to describe a 
molecular material that is encoded with a sequence of binary data. Because Lagally et al. does 
not teach all of the restrictions of the amended claims, the rejection is improper. 

In view of the foregoing amendment and comments, it is believed that all of the 
presently pending claims are allowable over the art. 
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Form PTO-2038 authorizing credit card payment in the amount of $60.00 to 
cover the cost of the Petition for One Month Extension accompanies this Amendment. 

Having dealt with all the objections raised by the Examiner, the Application is believed 
to be in order for allowance. Early and favorable action is respectfully requested. 

In the event there are any fee deficiencies or additional fees are payable, please charge 
them (or credit any overpayment) to our Deposit Account Number 08-1391. 

Respectfully submitted, 




Norman P. Soloway 
Attorney for Applicant 
Reg. No. 24,315 

CERTIFICATE OF MAILING 
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Postal Service as First Class Mail in an envelope addressed to: MAIL STOP AMENDMENT, 
Commissioner for Patents, P.O. Box 1 450, Alexandria, VA 223 1 3- 1 450 on 
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DNA, Human Memory, and the Storage Technology of the 21 st Century 

Masud Mansuripur 

Optical Sciences Center, The University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 85721 
e-mail: <masud@u.arizona.edu> 

Abstract. The sophisticated tools and techniques employed by Nature for purposeful storage of 
information stand in stark contrast to the primitive and relatively inefficient means used by man 
We describe some impressive features of biological data storage, and speculate on approaches to 
research and development that could benefit the storage industry in the coming decades. 

Introduction. The storage of information is ubiquitous in our technological society: paper, film, 
semiconductor memories, audio/video-tapes, magnetic/optical disks, etc., collectively contain 
many petabytes of information. In contrast, Nature has been frugal in its use of information 
storage techniques. Blueprints of life, both of plant and of animal, are stored in the DNA 
molecules. " Pre-programmed (i.e., instinctive) as well as learned information reside in the 
nervous systems of higher animals. 4 ' 5 The human immune system stores information about past 
pathogens in the form of primed lymphocytes (e.g., T-cells and B-cells), using this information 
to mass-produce and rapidly deploy antibodies and specialized immune cells when an old 
pathogen reappears. ■ These instances aside, it is hard to find purposeful employment of data 
storage in Nature. 

Despite their rarity, the natural mechanisms of information storage are extremely powerful and 
versatile. A complement of chromosomes not only contains the entire description of a plant or an 
animal, but it also carries the step-by-step instructions for building the individual from a single 
initial cell. The human brain can store vast amounts of information embodied in images, sounds, 
scents, event sequences, and abstract concepts to which an individual may be exposed through a 
lifetime. The brain forms automatic links among the stored data, recalls by association, and 
responds to external events by exploiting its reservoir of pre-programmed and learned data- 
bases. 



Figure 1. The SFV particle is 65 ntn in diameter. 
The RNA inside the capsid is a chain of 12,700 
nucleotides, the order of which provides the 
information needed for making the viral proteins. 
The capsid consists of 180 molecules of a protein, 
forming a regular polygon with 60 triangular faces. 
The outer viral membrane is composed of two 
layers of lipid molecules, with their hydrophobic 
heads facing outward and their hydrophilic tails 
facing inward. Inserted into this membrane are 180 
spikes, each made up of three linked proteins. 8 
(Copyright © 1982, estate of Bunji Tagawa) 

To cite just one example of efficient data storage by Nature, consider the Semliki Forest Virus 
(SFV) depicted in Fig. 1. The virus consists of a 12,700 nucleotide-Iong strand of RNA, wrapped 
in a coat of exquisitely arranged protein molecules and surrounded by a spike-protein studded 
lipid membrane. The entire virus is 65 nm in diameter, smaller than the tiniest pit on a Digital 
Versatile Disk (DVD), yet the information content of its RNA molecule is 25.4 kbits (2 bits per 





nucleotide). When this virus enters a host cell, it sheds its membrane and protein coat, and takes 
over the machinery of the host cell to make copies of its own RNA and proteins. The host cell 
eventually assembles the mass-produced components of the SFV, and sends them out at the rate 
of several thousand per hour to infect other cells within the host organism. 8 

This paper reviews some of the fundamental aspects of cellular processes and neuronal behavior 
in biological systems, with an eye toward the mechanisms responsible for information storage 
and retrieval. Recent years have witnessed a steady convergence of digital electronic storage and 
computation or information processing. It should not come as a surprise, therefore, to find 
convergence, even seamless merger, of storage and processing in biological systems as well. 
Admittedly, we are far from the ultimate goal of employing biomaterials and our knowledge of 
biological processes in the service of building better information storage devices. It is our modest 
intention, however, to point out the power and flexibility of biological information processing, 
and to encourage the reader to explore this path in search of alternative modes and means for 
future technologies. For the reader unfamiliar with the language of the biologist, a glossary of 
relevant terms and concepts is included at the end of the paper. 

Information Stored in Chromosomes. A typical bacterial chromosome consists of a double- 
helix ring of deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA), making up tens or hundreds of genes; 9 see Fig. 2. 
(Bacteria are prokaryotes, that is, cells without nuclei. The bacterial chromosome floats in the 
cell's cytoplasm, surrounded by the cell membrane and a protective shell.) All the proteins and 
enzymes needed by the bacterium are encoded by these genes, and are made by the protein- 
fabricating machinery of the cell. 10 * 12 The DNA molecule, therefore, contains the blueprint for 
the construction of the entire organism. The basic operating principle is the same in fungi, plants, 
and animals - all of which belong to the class of eukaryotes and consist of nucleated cells; 9 see 
Fig. 3. Eukaryotes, however, have more chromosomes (for example, 4 pairs in fruit flies, 23 
pairs in human beings), and each chromosome is longer and may contain more genes (on 
average, a few thousand genes per human chromosome). 

In sexually-reproducing organisms there are pairs of each chromosome (i.e., the homologous 
chromosome pair), each member of the pair containing the same gene -or different alleles of the 
same gene - at identical loci. Of the two members of a given pair of chromosomes, one is 
contributed by the mother, the other by the father. Different alleles of a given gene (residing at a 
specific locus along a given chromosome) encode for the same protein or enzyme, but the alleles 
are biochemically different, and could therefore give rise to structurally and functionally 
different proteins/enzymes. In some cases only one of the two alleles (either maternal or 
paternal) is expressed, while the other copy of the gene remains dormant (recessive). In other 
cases both genes (residing, as they are, at identical loci of a homologous pair) are expressed. In a 
sexually-reproducing organism, each of the two copies of a given gene has a 50% chance of 
being transmitted to the offspring in a gamete (i.e., sperm or egg cell). ' 10 

At any given time during the life of a cell, some of the genes are copied onto messenger 
ribonucleic acid or mRNA (see Fig. 4) and transported to the cytoplasm, outside the cell 
nucleus. 10 There they line up the amino-acids (the same 20 amino-acids are used in all living 
organisms) with help from ribosomes, transfer RNA, and specific enzymes, and create the 
proteins encoded in the genes. At the same time, some of the products of the genes (enzymes, 
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Figure 2. Deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA). Built from nucleic acid bases, sugars, 
and phosphates, the double-stranded molecule is twisted into a helix. Each 
spiral ing strand, comprised of a sugar-phosphate backbone and attached bases, is 
connected to a complementary strand by non-covalent hydrogen bonding between 
paired bases. The bases are adenine (A), thymine (T), cytosine (C) and guanine 
(G). A and T are connected by two, and G and C by three hydrogen bonds. The 
right-handed double helix has -10 nucleotide pairs per helical turn. The double- 
helix structure of DNA was discovered in 1953 by James Watson and Francis 
Crick. (Reproduced with permission from: http://www.nhgn.nih.gov/ ) 
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Figure 31 In eukaryotes the chromosomes reside in 
the nucleus of the cell. In sexually-reproducing 
organisms every chromosome comes in a pair, one 
member of the pair from the mother, the other from 
the father. During normal cell division (mitosis), each 
chromosome is copied, and the daughter cells receive 
a copy of each and every chromosome, thus receiving 
a full complement of all chromosomal pairs. During 
germ cell (gamete) production (meiosis) the homo- 
logous chromosome pairs within the nucleus come 
together and recombine (i.e., shuffle their genes), 
before the cell splits to form individual gametes. The 
gametes receive only half of the total number of 
chromosomes, one from each pair. 10 (Reproduced 
with permission from: http://www.nhgri.nih.gov/ ) 




Figure 5. Gene-activating mechanism. A gene, shown in 
black, is prevented from acting by a repressor substance 
R' produced by the gene R. Below, 'inducing' molecules, 
also shown in black, have entered the cell from outside, 
and by combining with the repressor substance prevent 
the repressor from switching the gene off. The gene is 
therefore producing mRNA. 10 



Chromosome 

Chromaaa'Chtornalci 





Figure 4. Ribonucleic acid (RNA). A chemical similar to a single 
strand of DNA. In RNA the letter U (for uracil) is substituted for T in 
the genetic code. Messenger RNA delivers DNA's genetic message to 
the cytoplasm of a cell where proteins are made. Three-letter sequences 
of messenger RNA, known as codons, code for specific amino acids. 
(Reproduced with permission from: http://www.nhgri.nih.gov/) 
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proteins) return to the nucleus, and prevent other genes from expression, say, by blocking their 
pairing with mRNA molecules; see Fig. 5. The information stored in the genes, therefore, not 
only encodes for specific proteins, but it also enables some of these proteins to return to the 
nucleus to act on other genes, thereby modifying their behavior. The chemistry of the 
environment also plays a significant role in determining which genes are expressed in a given 
cell during a given phase of development of the organism. 13,14 

The bottom line is that the information stored in chromosomes, like a giant software package, 
has many subroutines that can be invoked under various circumstances, and the next subroutine 
to be invoked is determined by the results of previous "computations" in a particular 
environment. (The data fed to the computer program plays the role of the electrochemical 
environment within which a cell performs its functions). Like a jumbo-jet factory, the body of a 
complex organism consists of many divisions and subdivisions. A complete copy of the 
instruction manual for building the jumbo-jet may be present in each and every subdivision, but 
workers at each location use only the instructions in one or perhaps a few sections of the manual 
for constructing the part(s) assigned to their subdivision. 

Natural versus Man-made Data Storage. There are similarities but also significant differences 
between man-made and natural memories. For example, DNA is a one-dimensional molecule 
that uses a quaternary base of nucleic acids (Adenine, Cytosine, Guanine, and Thymine) to store 
a sequence of information along its length. Similarly, information on a CD is recorded along a 
spiral track using a sequence of 9 symbols (pit lengths = 3T-1 IT). In both cases special symbols 
are employed to mark the beginning and the end of a single block of information (a gene, a 
'sector). Eiror^ corr ectio n coding is employed to ensure the integrity of the information-content 
against randonTerrors. In a CD various sectors are linked through a file allocation table (FAT) 
that specifies the logical sequence of these sectors, even though they may not be stored 
sequentially along the track. Similarly, links exist among various genes, not only on the same 
chromosome but also on different chromosomes, that specify the sequence of their activation, or 
prohibit the expression of one gene based on the expression or non-expression of others. 

Both the DNA molecule and the spiral track on a CD are one-dimensional although, in principle, 
there are no reasons why DNA should not be two-dimensional (i.e., sheets containing A, C, G, T 
or similar molecules connected to their neighbors on all sides). In our 3D world, a 2D sheet can 
easily replicate itself by acting as the template for constructing a complementary sheet, then 
separating from its copy, much the same as a single strand of DNA replicates itself. 3D 
replication based on the same principle, however, is impossible, because of the need for the 
molecules to interpenetrate, link, and then separate. Nature has chosen ID strands of DNA over 
2D sheets, presumably because the sheets are either difficult to make or because they provide no 
additional advantages. 

The differences between DNA and CD data storage are staggering. The chromosomes are copied 
in their entirety during each cell division, so that a new cell will have a complete set of 
chromosomes of the entire individual (except for the gametes, i.e., the egg and sperm cells, 
which carry only one copy of each chromosome, and also the red blood cells, which have no 
chromosomes at all). A given cell obviously does not need all the genes, because only a few 
genes are expressed in each cell; the rest remain dormant. Most of the genes in a given cell are 



never used; those that are needed are not used all the time, but are typically expressed at certain 
stages of development of the organism. In contrast, when a file from a CD is copied to another 
medium, only those sectors that constitute the desired file are transferred; there is no need to 
copy an entire CD if all one needs is a specific piece of information. Each chromosome consists 
of a complementary pair of DNA strands, the double helix; although the useful information is 
only recorded on one of the two strands, both are needed to ensure the success of the 
reproduction process during cell division. In contrast, data along a CD track is single-stranded, 
because the copying mechanism does not rely on the existence of a complementary strand. 

In sexually-reproducing organisms, the chromosomes come in pairs, with the same gene 
appearing on two homologous chromosomes (one maternal, the other paternal). Both genes are 
capable of expression, although in certain cases the end product of one gene may be dominant 
over that of its counterpart. When one of the genes is dysfunctional (either by inheritance, or 
because of copying errors during cell division, or because of mutation) the other "allele" of the 
same gene is usually used by the cell's protein-building machinery, thus avoiding malfunction. A 
serious problem usually arises when both genes are dysfunctional (e.g., a protein is not produced, 
or a modified version of it is produced). In contrast, the stored information on a CD typically 
comes in a single copy, and there are no (functionally similar but physically different) duplicates 
that could be used if and when the necessity arises. 



Example of Existing Technology: The DNA Chip (adapted from [15]). By adapting methods 
of microprocessor manufacturing, Affymetrix, a California-based company, has created micro- 
chips that contain thousands of distinct DNA probes on a glass substrate; see Fig. 6. The glass is 
coated with a grid of tiny spots, ~20|j.m in diameter, each spot containing millions of copies of a 
short sequence of DNA. A computer keeps track of the location of each DNA sequence. 
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Figure 6. DNA chip can sense the state of up to 400,000 genes in a tissue sample. The number of probes on a single glass wafer 
may soon exceed 60 million, in which case the entire human genome will fit on 200-300 wafers. 15 (Copyright © 2001, 
Affymetrix, Inc.) 



To make snapshots of gene activity, the workers extract mRNA from sample cells. Using 
enzymes, they make millions of copies of these mRNA molecules, tag them with fluorescent 
dyes, and break them up into short fragments. The tagged fragments are spread over the chip 
and, overnight, perform a remarkable feat of pattern matching, randomly bumping into the DNA 
probes fixed to the chip until they stick to one that contains a perfect genetic match. Although 
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there are occasional mismatches, the millions of probes in each spot ensure that it lights up only 
if complementary mRNA is present. The brighter the spot fluoresces when scanned by a laser, 
the more mRNA of the kind exists in the cell. 

Affymetrix currently makes over 100,000 chips a year, using photosensitive chemicals to build 
DNA probes one nucleotide at a time. Agilent, Hitachi, and Protogene Laboratories, among 
others, use modified ink jet printers whose heads squirt A, T, G, and C nucleotides instead of 
cyan, magenta, yellow, and black inks. Canon is reportedly working with bubble jets to deposit 
DNA sequences, whereas Corning, Motorola, and Incyte Genomics employ precision robots that 
place microdroplets of presynthesized sequences onto prepared slides. 

The Gene Chip technology clearly demonstrates the feasibility of recording and readout of 
information using DNA molecules and biochemical principles; the speed and efficiency of the 
process, however, leave something to be desired. 

Biochemical and DNA-based Nanocomputers (adapted from [16]). A chemical computer is 
one that processes information by making and breaking chemical bonds, storing logic states in 
the resulting molecular structures. A chemical nanocomputer would perform such operations 
selectively among molecules taken a few at a time, in volumes only a few cubic nanometers. 
Proponents of biochemical nanocomputers point to an "existence proof in the commonplace 
activities of humans and other animals with multicellular nervous systems. Presently, the 
possibility of artificial fabrication of biochemical computers seems remote because the operating 
mechanisms of animal nervous systems are poorly understood. In the absence of a deeper 
understanding, research has proceeded in alternative directions. One line of investigation has 
sought to adapt naturally occurring biochemicals for use in computing processes that do not have 
parallels in Nature. Another approach has been to culture and employ living tissues for 
computational purposes. 

In 1994 Leonard Adleman, then at MIT, took a giant step towards fulfilling the promise of 
artificial biochemical computers. 17,18 He used fragments of DNA to compute the solution to a 
complex graph theory problem (a version of the traveling salesman problem). As shown in 
Fig. 7, Adleman utilized DNA base-sequences to represent vertices of a network or graph. 
Combinations of these sequences, formed randomly by the massively parallel biochemical 
reactions in test tubes, described random paths through the graph. Using the tools of 
biochemistry, Adleman extracted the correct answer to the posed problem out of the many 
random paths represented by the product DNA strands. Like a multiprocessor computer, this type 
of DNA computer is able to consider many solutions to a problem simultaneously. Moreover, the 
approximately 10 23 DNA strands employed in such a calculation are orders-of-magnitude greater 
in number (and more densely packed) than the processors in today's massively parallel electronic 
computers. 

It seemed at first that Adleman' s method would be limited to the solution of combinatoric 
problems. Recent work by R. Lipton at Princeton University has shown, however, that the 
approach may be applied to a much wider class of digital computations. The problems of fast and 
efficient input/output, as well as numerous other obstacles, must be overcome before this 
promising new approach can be broadly applied. 19,20 
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Figure 7 (Adapted from L. M. Adleman, "Computing with DNA," Scientific American 279, August 1998). The Hamiltonian 
path problem is exemplified by a map of cities connected by certain nonstop flights. In this example, for instance, 
one can fly directly from Boston to Chicago but not vice versa. The goal is to determine whether a path exists from 
the start city of Atlanta to the finish city of Detroit, passing through each of the remaining cities exactly once. In 
Adleman's scheme each city is assigned a DNA sequence (TCGGACTG for Boston) consisting of a first name 
(TCGG) and a last name (ACTG). Also shown in the Table are the Watson-Crick complementary city names in 
which every C is replaced by a G, every A by a T, etc. DNA flight numbers are assigned by concatenating the last 
name of the city of origin with the first name of the city of destination. For this particular problem only one 
Hamiltonian path exists, Atlanta^ Boston Chicago -> Detroit, represented by the 24-base-long sequence 
GCAGTCGGACTGGGCTATGTCCGA. (Also shown in this figure is the diagram of seven cities and 14 
connecting flights used in the original Adleman's experiment.) Watson-Crick annealing, in which Cs pair with Gs 
and As join with Ts, results in DNA flight-number strands being held end-to-end by strands encoding the 
complementary DNA city names. Ligases connect the splinted molecules; wherever the protein finds two strands of 
DNA in proximity, it will covalently bond them into a single strand. (Copyright © 1995, Tomo Narashima.) 
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Bacteriorhodopsin-based Memories. Robert Birge of Syracuse University has suggested to use 
the light-sensitive protein dye bacteriorhodopsin, produced by some bacteria, for memory and 
logic device applications (see Figs. 8, 9). According to Birge and his collaborators, bacterio- 
rhodopsin can provide a high-density optical memory that can be integrated into an electronic 
computer to yield a hybrid device of superior performance compared to conventional, purely 
electronic computers. 21 " 23 




Copyrights ©: Barrie Rokeach, 1995 (left), Rick Gross and Deshan 
Govender, 1995 (inset), and Tomo Narashima, 1995 (right). 



Figure 8. Salty waters of Owens Lake, California, shown 
in an aerial view, have a purple hue caused by the presence 
of bacteria (inset) containing the colorful protein 
bacteriorhodopsin. The protein, depicted here as a ribbon, 
includes a light-absorbing chromophore segment (shown as 
balls and sticks). When the chromophore is excited by 
light, its structure changes and thereby alters the 
conformation of the rest of the protein. Because 
bacteriorhodopsin adopts different, readily detectable states 
in response to light, it can serve as logic gates, or switches, 

in protein-based optical computers. 22 



Figure 9. Sequence of structural changes induced by light allows 
for the storage of data in bacteriorhodopsin molecules. Green 
light transforms the initial resting state, bR, to the intermediate K, 
which then relaxes and forms M followed by O. If the 0 
intermediate is exposed to red light, a so-called branching 
reaction occurs. Structure O converts to P, which quickly relaxes 
to the Q state, a form that remains stable almost indefinitely. Blue 
light, however, converts Q back to bR. Any two long-lasting 
states can be assigned the binary value 0 or 1, making it possible 
to store information as a series of bacteriorhodopsin molecules in 
one state or the other. 22 

(Copyright © 1995, Tomo Narashima) 




Polymerase Chain Reaction. The simple and elegant method of polymerase chain reaction 
(PCR) for amplifying small amounts of DNA fragments was discovered in 1983 by K. B. Mullis, 
then at Cetus Corporation. 24 The fragments may come from a human tissue, they may be isolated 
from a sample of hair or blood recovered from a crime scene, from a woolly mammoth that has 
been frozen in a glacier for forty thousand years, or from an insect trapped within 80 million 
year-old amber (fossilized pine resin). The PCR amplification of a single fragment of DNA into 
billions of identical pieces can be accomplished in just a few hours in a test tube that contains at 
least one piece of the original DNA (the template), mixed with some simple chemicals and 
reagents. Figure 10 shows a section of DNA molecule from a chromosome residing inside the 
nucleus of a cell. By chemical convention, one end of a given strand of DNA is denoted 3' and 
the other end 5\ Since the two complementary strands are antiparallel, the 3' end of one strand is 
always paired with the 5 1 end of the other strand. 

One must add a sufficient number of "primer" molecules to the PCR test tube to satisfy the 
growing needs of the rapidly multiplying DNA throughout the process. A primer molecule (also 
known as an oligonucleotide probe) is typically made by the techniques of organic chemistry, 
and contains 20-30 nucleotide bases (A, T, G, C). Each primer must be complementary to an a 
priori known segment on one strand of the original DNA molecule (the template), which enables 
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the primer to bind to that segment under proper conditions. A separate primer must be furnished 
in the test tube for each strand of the original template; in other words, two different types of 
primer are needed for a given template. 




Figure 10. DNA consists of two strands of linked 
nucleotides, the sequence in one strand being comple- 
mentary to that in the other (i.e., A's are always opposite 
Ps, and G's are opposite Cs). Complementarity binds the 
strands together. Each strand has a 3* and a 5' end. 
Because their orientations oppose one another, the 
strands are said to be antiparallel. 24 

(Copyright © 1990, George V. Kelvin) 

Each primer must be designed to bind to a location near the 3' end of its corresponding DNA 
strand, as shown in Fig. 11. A primer molecule, when attached to a single strand of template 
DNA, begins to grow at its own 3* end in accordance with the complementary base sequence 
specified by the attached template. (Of course the solution must contain plenty of A, T, C, G 
nucleic acids to satisfy the needs of the growing molecules. In addition, there must be present in 
the solution an abundant supply of DNA polymerase, a natural enzyme that facilitates the 
duplication of DNA strands.) After a few minutes in the test tube, each primer grows all the way 
to the 5' end of its associated strand, thus completing the duplication of the original template. 

The first step in a polymerase chain reaction is to 
heat up the test tube containing nucleic acid 
molecules, an appropriate DNA polymerase, two 
types of primer for the intended DNA target, and, of 
course, the original fragment of DNA. (The 
essential criterion for any DNA sample is that it 
contain at least one intact DNA strand 
encompassing the region to be amplified, and that 
any impurities are sufficiently diluted so as not to 
inhibit the polymerization step of the PCR.) When 
heated to ~95°C for 30 seconds, the two strands of 
the template separate from each other; the DNA 
molecule is said to be denatured at this point. The 

temperature is subsequently lowered to ~55°C, r M T t 

, , . | i t • i ✓ „x Figure 11. The enzyme DNA polymerase can lengthen 

where two primer molecules bind (or "anneal") to a short strand of dna, called an oligonucleotide 

specific locations on the tWO (separated) Strands Primer, if the strand is bound to a longer "template" 

from the template; this binding may take about 20 strandof p NA - T he polymerase does ;this by adding the 

j /■% ai . 5 , T , appropriate complementary nucleotide to the 3' end of 

seconds. Once the primers are bound, the temp- the bound primer. 24 
erature of the solution is raised to ~ 75°C, at which (Copyright © 1990, Michael Goodman) 

point the DNA polymerase goes to work, adding bases (complementary to those on the 
corresponding DNA strands) at the 3' end of each primer molecule. The copying of the two 
strands will be completed in approximately one minute, and the original DNA molecule (the 
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template) will be reproduced in duplicate. The process can be repeated by cycling the 
temperature, thus doubling the number of DNA molecules at the end of each cycle. The total 
number of double-stranded DNA molecules in the test tube thus grows exponentially, reaching a 
billion in just 30 steps. 

If the DNA polymerase is obtained from aquatic bacteria residing in thermal vents or hot springs 
(bacteria that can withstand high temperatures), there will be no need to replenish the supply of 
polymerase at the end of each heating cycle, because it will not degrade by heating. The DNA 
polymerase extracted from Thermus aquaticus, the sultry bacterium from the Yellowstone 
National Park, is now universally favored for PCR. 

DNA polymerases, whether from humans, bacteria, or viruses, cannot copy a chain of DNA 
without a short sequence of nucleotides to "prime" the process, or get it started. (Cells have an 
enzyme called a "primase" that actually makes the first few nucleotides of the copy.) This stretch 
of DNA is called a primer. Once the primer is made, the polymerase can take over making the 
rest of the new chain. 

Primers are annealed to the denatured DNA template to provide an initiation site for the 
elongation of the new DNA molecule. Primers can be specific to a particular DNA sequence or 
they can be "universal." The latter are complementary to nucleotide sequences that are common 
in a particular set of DNA molecules. Thus, universal primers bind to a wide variety of DNA 
templates. Bacterial ribosomal DNA genes, for example, contain nucleotide sequences common 
to all bacteria. Thus, universal primers for bacterial DNA can be made by creating primers which 
are complementary to these sequences. Examples of universal primers for bacteria are: 

Forward 5' GAT CCT GGC TCA GGA TGA AC 3' (20 mer) 
Reverse 5' GGA CTA CCA GGG TAT CTA ATC 3' (21 mer) 

Animal cell-lines contain a particular sequence known as the ALU gene. (Approximately 
900,000 copies of the ALU gene are distributed throughout the human genome, and multiple 
copies of the same can be found in the genome of other animals.) The ALU gene thus provides a 
universal primer for animal cell-lines; this primer is especially useful because it binds in both 
forward and reverse directions. 

ALU universal primer: 5' GTG GAT CAC CTG AGG TCA GGA GTT TC 3' (26mer) 

When using universal primers, the annealing temperature should be lowered to 40-55°C. 

Memory and the Nervous System. There are an estimated 10 10 -10 n neurons in the central 
nervous system of a human being. Although there are many types of neurons of differing sizes 
and shapes, the principles of operation of these neurons are remarkably similar. 4,25 Figure 12 
shows the structure of a typical neuron. The neuron is a specialized cell, consisting of a cell body 
(soma), where the nucleus resides, a relatively long cable, axon, along which the output signal 
travels to reach other neurons (or muscle cells, or glands), and many short branches, dendrites, 
which are in contact with the axonal terminals of other neurons, acting as receiving terminals for 
their own neuron; 25 see Fig. 13. A typical cell may have hundreds or thousands of dendrites, each 
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no more than a millimeter long. The axon, on the other hand, could be quite long, reaching in 
length to several feet in some cases. Each axon branches off and makes contact with dendrites of 
several other neurons. 5,25 The contact between the end-point of an axonal branch and another 
cell's dendrite or cell body is called a synapse (see Fig. 14). Electrical signals travel down an 
axon in the form of spikes (pulses) of -100 mV magnitude and -1 ms duration, reaching the 
dendrites unattenuated, as shown in Fig. 15. The travelling speed of these signals is typically of 
the order of several meters per second (in some cases reaching 100 m/s or even faster). 26 

Figure 12. (a) The structural unit of the 
nervous system, a neuron contains a 
nucleus and cell body from which has 
grown a tree of many branches and twigs 
spreading in various directions. A neuron 
typically has many dendrites and one 
axon. The dendrites branch and terminate 
in the vicinity of the cell body. In 
contrast, axons can extend to distant 
targets, more than a meter away in some 
instances. Dendrites are rarely more than 
about a millimeter long and often much 
shorter. (From: Synapse Web, Boston 
University, http://synapses.bu.edu/ ) 
(b) The electrical signals flow into the 
dendrites and out through the axon. Thus 
in this diagram the information flows 
from left to right. (Copyright © 1994, 
Francis H. C. Crick.) 



Dendrites 




At the synapse, the arriving electrical pulse causes the release of certain chemicals (neuro- 
transmitters) into the region between the two terminals (the synaptic cleft). These chemicals are 
picked up by receptors on the postsynaptic neuron and cause the transmission of an electrical 
signal from the dendrite to the postsynaptic cell. Communication between the connected cells 
may therefore be characterized as electrical -> chemical electrical. 5 




Figure 13. Spiny dendrites from hippocampal pyramidal neuron. firing at its background rate. In (b) it is responding 

Left: Light microscope image. Right: Reconstruction from serial to some relevant input by firing at an average rate, 

electron microscopy. In (c) it is responding about as fast as it can. 5 

(From: Synapse Web, Boston University, http://svnapses.bu.edu/ ) (Copyright © 1994, Francis H. C. Crick) 
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Figure 14. (a) Schematic of a synapse, (b) Presynaptic axon and postsynaptic dendritic spine, (c) The 
synaptic cleft, into which neurotransmitter is released, is the narrow gap that separates the axonal bouton 
(PRE) from the postsynaptic cell (POST). (From: Synapse Web, Boston University. http://svnaDses.bu.eduA 



Broadly speaking, there exist two kinds of neurons: excitatory and inhibitory; see Fig. 16. They 
have different neuro-transmitters (e.g., the amino acid glutamate in excitatory nerve cells, GABA 
in inhibitory cells). In the human brain roughly 20% of all neurons are of the inhibitory type. The 
receiving neuron will make a decision as to whether or not to fire a signal down its axon, based 
on the collection of signals it receives at its input (dendritic) terminals. The signals coming into a 
neuron from excitatory cells tend to enhance the possibility of its firing, while the inhibitory 
signals hamper such chances. The final decision as to whether or not to fire is based on the 
overall pattern of the inputs; this involves a nonlinear process, which polls the multitude of input 
signals, performs a complex weighted averaging on them (positive coefficients for excitatory 
inputs, negative for the inhibitory ones), and if the weighted average exceeds a certain threshold 
the nerve cell will fire, otherwise it remains in its resting state. 27,28 




Figure 16. The two main types of synapses found 
in the cortex. A, Type I (excitatory); B, Type 2 
(inhibitory). In each figure the axon is at the top, 
the dendrite at the bottom, with the synaptic cleft 
in between. The arrows show the direction of the 
main flow of information. From the (presynaptic) 
axon to the (postsynaptic) dendrite. 5 (Copyright 
© 1994, Francis H. C. Crick) 



mitochondria' 



The workings of a neuron in terms of the physical processes of generating an electrical signal, 
releasing neuro-transmitters, etc., are fairly well understood. As for the mechanism of memory, a 
model suggested as early as 1945 by the Canadian psychologist Donald Hebb 29 postulates that 
the synaptic connection between two neurons is strengthened as a result of a successful firing. In 
other words, if neuron A sends a signal to neuron B, and B decided to fire after polling its inputs, 
somehow the coincident firings of A and B will affect the strength of the synaptic coupling 
between the two, making it stronger if A happens to be an excitatory neuron, and reducing the 
synaptic strength if A happens to be inhibitory. Presumably, the reverse happens if B does not 
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fire in response to A. Human memory, therefore, seems to be formed in the rich pattern of 
interconnections among billions of neurons in the cortex, by the adjustment of the synaptic 
strengths. 



The Olfactory System (Adapted from [28]). The complex interaction among interconnected 
neurons extending from an external sensory organ to the deepest recesses of the brain is 
exemplified by the olfactory system. When an animal sniffs an odorant, molecules carrying the 
scent are captured by a few of the immense number of receptor neurons in the nasal passages; the 
receptors are somewhat specialized in the kinds of odorants to which they respond. Cells that 
become excited fire pulses, which propagate through axons to the olfactory bulb (see Fig. 17). 
The number of activated receptors indicates the intensity of the stimulus, and their location in the 
nose conveys the nature of the scent. Each scent is expressed by a spatial pattern of receptor 
activity, which in turn is transmitted to the bulb. 




Figure 17. Basic flow of olfactory information in the brain. 28 (Copyright © 1991, Carol Donner.) 



The bulb analyzes each input pattern and transmits its own message to the olfactory cortex. From 
there, new signals are sent to many parts of the brain, including the entorhinal cortex, which 
combines the signals with those from other sensory systems. The result is a perception that is 
unique to each individual; a perception that cannot be understood solely by examining individual 
neurons, but depends on the global activity of millions of neurons throughout the cortex. 

Cortical neurons continuously receive pulses from thousands of other neurons. Certain incoming 
pulses generate excitatory waves of electric current in the recipients; others generate inhibitory 
waves, as shown in Fig. 18. These dendritic currents are fed through the cell body to the "trigger 
zone" at the start of the axon. There the currents cross the cell membrane into the extracellular 
space. As they do, the cell calculates the overall strength of the currents by adding excitatory 
currents and subtracting inhibitory ones. If the sum is above a threshold level, the neuron fires. 

By attaching electrodes to an area of the bulbar surface, researchers can collect sets of 
simultaneously recorded electroencephalogram (EEG) as the animal breathes in and out. Each 
tracing reflects the mean excitatory state of local pools of neurons lying in a layer beneath the 
electrodes. Rises in the EEG amplitude indicate increasing excitement; dips represent diminished 
excitement caused by inhibition. Each EEG is related to the firing pattern of neurons in a 
neighborhood of the cerebral cortex. The tracings detect essentially the same information that 
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neurons assess when they "decide" whether or not to fire impulses, but an EEG records that 
information for thousands of cells at once. 



Figure 18. EEG waves reflect the mean excitation of pools of 
neurons. Excitatory inputs at synapses generate electric 
currents that flow in closed loops within the recipient neuron 
toward its axon, across the cell membrane into the 
extracellular space and, in that space, back to the synapse (red 
arrows). Inhibitory inputs generate loops moving in the 
opposite direction fylack arrows). In cells the trigger zone 
adds current strengths (reflected in changes in voltage across 
the membrane), and it fires impulses if the sum is sufficiently 
positive. Electrodes on the brain tap those same currents after 
they leave the cell. The resulting EEGs indicate the excitation 
of whole groups of cells, not individuals, because the 
extracellular avenues from which the EEGs arise carry 
currents contributed by thousands of cells. 28 

(Copyright © 1991, Dana Burns-Pizer) 

As shown in Fig. 18, the mechanism producing each EEG tracing sums the currents initiated at 
the dendrites, but it taps the currents after they leave the cell. The tracings reflect the excitatory 
state of groups of neurons rather than of individual ones, because the extracellular space is 
traversed by currents from thousands of cells. 

In living individuals, EEGs always oscillate to some extent, but the oscillations are usually quite 
irregular. When an animal inhales a familiar scent, a burst can be seen in each EEG tracing. All 
the waves from the array of electrodes suddenly become more regular for a few cycles - until the 
animal exhales (see Fig. 19). The waves often have a higher amplitude and frequency than they 
do at other times. (The bursts are often called 40 Hz waves, although the frequency can actually 
range from 20 to 90 Hz.) 

Figure 19. Simultaneous recordings from the 
olfactory bulb (a) and front (b) and rear (c) parts 
of a cat's olfactory cortex show low-frequency 
waves interrupted by bursts - high-amplitude, 
high-frequency oscillations that are generated 
when odors are perceived. The average 
amplitude of a burst is ~100jaV. Each lasts a 
fraction of a second, for the interval between 
inhalation and exhalation. 28 

(Copyright © 1991, Walter J. Freeman) 

Curiously, it is not the shape of the carrier wave that reveals the identity of an odor. Indeed, the 
wave changes every time an animal inhales, even when the same odorant is repeatedly sniffed. 
The identity of an odorant is discernible only in the bulbwide spatial pattern of the carrier-wave 
amplitude. It is believed that something called "the nerve cell assembly" is both a crucial 
repository of past associations and an essential participant in the formation of the collective 
bulbar burst. The hypothetical assembly consists of neurons that have simultaneously been 
excited by other neurons during learning. 
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When animals are trained to discriminate 
among olfactory stimuli, certain synapses that 
connect neurons within the bulb and within 
the olfactory cortex become selectively 
strengthened during training. That is, the 
sensitivity of the postsynaptic cells to 
excitatory input is increased at the synapse, so 
that an input generates a greater dendritic 
current than it would have generated in the 
absence of special training. 

The strengthening occurs not in the synapse 
between an input axon (e.g., a nasal receptor) 
and the neuron it excites (e.g., a bulbar & 
neuron), but in the connection between 
neurons that are simultaneously excited 
during learning. Neurons in the bulb and in 
the olfactory cortex are connected to many 
others in those regions. Such strengthening is 
predicted by the Hebb rule, which holds that 
synapses between neurons that fire together 
become stronger, as long as such synchronous 
firing is rewarded. (Strengthening involves 
modulator chemicals released by the brain 
stem during reinforcement.) 

Thus a nerve cell assembly, consisting of 
neurons joined by Hebbian synapses, forms 
for a particular scent as the individual learns 
to identify that odorant. Subsequently, when 
any subset of neurons in the assembly 
receives the familiar input, the entire 
assembly is stimulated, as excitatory signals 
race across the favored Hebbian synapses. Fi f re 20 - N ™ of the olfactory system share 
tu~ ,™ ui • + j- xi. x i A i information through a rich web of synapses, junctions where 
The assembly, m turn, directs the rest of the signaIs flow from neuron to neuro y n J, s J Iy signals pass 

bulb into a dlStmct pattern of activity. from projections called axons to projections called dendrites, 

but sometimes they pass from dendrite to dendrite or axon to 
If the odorant is familiar and the bulb has axon - The widespread sharing leads to collective activity. In 
been primed by arousal, the infonnation^ highly " f ^ ? si f ,es that a 

n a4l fl Li- *u u *u 11 neuron 1S exciting another cell, black shading that a neuron 
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assembly. First, excitatory input to one part of 

the assembly during a sniff excites the other parts, via the Hebbian synapses. Then those parts 
reexcite the first, increasing the gain, and so forth, so that the input rapidly ignites an explosion 
of collective activity throughout the assembly. The activity of the assembly, in turn, spreads to 
the entire bulb, igniting a full-blown burst. The bulb then sends a "consensus statement" 
simultaneously along parallel axons to the olfactory cortex (see Fig. 20). 
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How does that cortical area distinguish the consensus statement from the background of other 
stimuli? The answer has to do with the wiring that joins the bulb to the cortex. The bulb 
generates trains of impulses that run simultaneously along the parallel axons leading from the 
bulb to the cortex. Each axon branches extensively and transmits pulses to many thousands of 
neurons across the olfactory cortex, and each cortical target cell receives input from thousands of 
bulbar cells. The carrier activity of the incoming lines, synchronized by cooperation, probably 
stands out for the simple reason that such signals add together. Nonsynchronous inputs, which 
are not at the carrier frequency and phase, effectively cancel one another. 

Thus, every recipient neuron in the olfactory cortex picks up a share of the cooperative bulbar 
signal and transmits the summed signals to thousands of its neighbors simultaneously. In 
response, the cortical neurons, which have formed nerve-cell assemblies, promptly generate their 
own collective burst, albeit one having a spatial pattern that differs from those in the bulb. Just as 
a burst in the bulb guarantees the delivery of a coherent message to the cortex, the global burst in 
the cortex enables outgoing messages from that region to stand above the din when they reach 
other regions of the brain. 

The Hierarchy of Cell Assemblies (adapted from [26]). Donald Hebb first entertained the cell 
assembly theory in the mid- 1940s after reading Marius von Senden's Space and Sight, originally 
published in 1932. In this work von Senden assembled existing records on 65 patients from the 
eleventh century up to the year 1912 who had been born blind due to cataracts. At ages varying 
from 3 to 46, the cataracts were removed, and a variety of reporters observed them as they went 
about handling the sudden and often maddeningly novel influx of light. 

One of the few uniformities in these cases was that the process of learning to see "is an enterprise 
fraught with innumerable difficulties, and that the common idea that the patient must necessarily 
be delighted with the gifts of light and color bequeathed to him by the operation is wholly remote 
from the facts." Not every patient rejoiced upon being forced to make sense of light that was all 
but incomprehensible, and many found the effort of learning to see so difficult that they simply 
gave up. The doctor of a 21 year-old woman reported: 

Even before the operation she was dull and spiritless. Whenever I visited her 
afterwards, the bandages having been long since discarded, I found her with her eyes 
closed, though not forced to do so by any aversion to the light. Laborious persuasion 
was needed before she would even come to look at the things immediately about her, 
and at last to become acquainted with them. Some years ago, her father wrote that she 
carefully shuts her eyes whenever she wishes to go about the house, especially when 
she comes to a staircase, and that she is never happier or more at ease man when, by 
closing her eyelids, she relapses into her former state of total blindness. 

If seeing were a simple reflex, the restoration of vision should have completed a circuit, allowing 
a patient to view the world as lucidly as if he or she had done so all along. Instead von Senden's 
accounts suggest that seeing was not at all automatic. The friend of one 15 year-old patient, in an 
attempt to encourage him to learn to see, tried the following experiment: 
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One day, during the vine-harvest, she picked a bunch of grapes and showed it to him 
from a distance. "What is that?" she asked. "It is dark and shiny," he replied. "Anything 
else?" "It isn't smooth, it has bumps and hollows." "Can one eat it?" she asked. "I don't 
know." As soon as he touched the bunch, he cried: "But they're grapes!" 

The reports indicated that patients who had been completely dependent on tactile impressions 
before the operation, had an awareness of space that was totally different from a normal visual 
awareness. At first, von Senden discovered, "the patient feels visual impressions to be something 
alien, intruding on his mind without action on his own part." Later, he reported, "the stimuli 
impinging on the visual organ from an objective shape merely occasion the act of perception as 
such, but do not determine its outcome." A 9 year-old boy, for example, spent days trying to 
learn how to tell a sphere from a cube. From his record: 

He gradually became more correct in his perception, but it was only after several days 
that he could tell by his eyes alone, which was the sphere and which the cube. When 
asked, he always, before answering, wished to take both into his hands. Even when this 
was allowed, when immediately afterwards the objects were placed before the eyes, he 
was not certain of the figure. 

That such observations are not artifacts of the surgery or uniquely human was established 
through observations on a pair of chimpanzees that had been reared in the dark by a colleague of 
Hebb. After being brought out into the light, these animals showed no emotional reactions to 
their new experiences. They seemed unaware of the stimulation of light and did not try to 
explore visual objects by touch. Hebb concluded that the chimps showed no visual response 
because they had not formed the neural assemblies that are necessary for visual perception. 

"How," Hebb asked, "can it be possible for a man to have an IQ of 160 or higher, after a 
prefrontal lobe has been removed?" If a particular memory is stored in a certain neuron, its 
continued existence depends on the life of the cell. Cell death, in this model, means total loss of 
the memory. Assembly storage, on the other hand, is robust because physical damage - leading 
to the death of a few cells - will not necessarily destroy specific assemblies but instead degrade 
many by roughly equal degrees. This loss could then be restored through recruitment of 
additional cells into the assembly. 

If one accepts the concept of cell assemblies, it is interesting to ask how many might be able to 
form. This is a difficult question, but Charles Legendy has obtained some results from a simple 
model. He assumes that the brain is already organized into subassemblies and discusses their 
organization into larger assemblies. The assembly and one of its subassemblies variously 
represent "a setting and a person who is part of it, a word and one of its letters, an object and one 
of its details." 

In Legendy's model, interconnections are assumed to be evenly distributed over the neocortex to 
avoid the complications of spatial organization. His subassemblies are formed through weak 
contacts, and assemblies emerge from subassemblies through the development of latent into 
strong contacts between neurons. From statistical arguments, Legendy estimates the maximum 
number of assemblies in a brain to be about Qf/nyf, where N is the number of neurons in the 
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brain, n is the number of neurons in a subassembly, and y is the number of subassemblies in an 
assembly. Taking N = 10 10 , n = 10 4 , and y = 30, he finds ~10 9 assemblies, as a conservative 
estimate for "the number of elementary things the brain can know." The number of neurons in 
the neocortex may be an order of magnitude greater than 10 10 , and the real neuron is much more 
complex than the simple model assumed by Legendy, but 10 9 is approximately the number of 
seconds m 30 years. Thus a model of the brain based on simple neurons provides sufficient 
storage for the complex memories of a normal lifetime. 30 

Cortical Stimulation (adapted from [26]). The Canadian neurosurgeon W. Penfield and his 
colleagues^induced hallucinations in several patients through electrical stimulation of the 
neocortex. The purpose of such stimulation was to locate the origin of epileptic activity in order 
to remove the offending portion of the cortex. Gentle electrical stimulation was applied to the 
temporal lobes of 520 patients, of whom 40 reported experiential responses. Stimulating currents 
between 50 and 500 uA were used in pulses of 2 to 5 ms at frequencies of 40 to 100 Hz. 

M.M. was a typical case. A woman of 26, she had her first epileptic seizure at the age of 5. When 
she was in college, the pattern included visual and auditory hallucinations, coming in flashes that 
she felt she had experienced before. One of these 

had to do with her cousin's house or the trip there - a trip she had not made for ten to fifteen 
years but used to make often as a child. She is in a motor car which had stopped before a 
railway crossing. The details are vivid. She can see the swinging light at the crossing. The 
train is going by - it is pulled by a locomotive passing from the left to right and she sees 
coal smoke coming out of the engine and flowing back over the train. On her right there is a 
big chemical plant and she remembers smelling the odor of the chemical plant. 

During the operation, her skull was opened and her right temporal region explored to locate the 
epileptic region. Figure 21 shows the exposed lobe with numbered tickets that mark the sites at 
which positive responses were evoked. Penfield termed the responses experiential because the 
patient felt that she was reliving the experience - not merely remembering it - even as she 
remained aware that she was lying in the operating room and talking to the doctor. The following 
experiential responses were recorded upon electrical stimulation at the numbered locations: 

1 1. She said, "I heard something familiar, I do not know what it was." 

11. Repeated without warning. "Yes, sir, I think I heard a mother calling her little boy 
somewhere. It seemed to be something that happened years ago." When asked if she knew who it 
was she said, "Somebody in the neighborhood where I live." When asked she said it seemed as 
though she was somewhere close enough to hear. 

11. Repeated 18 minutes later. "Yes, I heard the same familiar sounds, it seems to be a woman 
calling. The same lady. That was not in the neighborhood. It seemed to be at the lumber yard." 

13. "Yes, I heard voices down along the river somewhere - a man's voice and a woman's voice 
calling." When asked how she could tell it was down along the river, she said, "I think I saw the 
river." When asked what river, she said, "I do not know, it seems to be one I visited as a child." 
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13. Repeated without warning. "Yes, I hear voices, it is late at night, around the carnival 
somewhere - some sort of a travelling circus. When asked what she saw, she said, "I just saw lots 
of big wagons that they use to haul animals in." 

12. Stimulation without warning. She said, "I seemed to hear little voices then. The voices of 
people calling from building to building somewhere. I do not know where it is but it seems very 
familiar to me. I cannot see the buildings now, but they seemed to be run-down buildings. 11 

14. "I heard voices. My whole body seemed to be moving back and forth, particularly my head." 

14. Repeated. "I heard voices." 



Figure 21. The right temporal lobe of M.M. with numbers that indicate points of positive stimulation. 31 



The forty cases surveyed by Penfield and his colleagues show that this particular example of 
experiential response is not at all unique. They conclude that, in the human brain, there is a 
remarkable record of the stream of each individuals consciousness, and that stimulation of 
certain areas of the neocortex - lying on the temporal lobe between the auditory and visual 
sensory areas - causes previous experience to return to the mind of a conscious person. 26 

Information in Human Societies. The information used by humans is of several kinds. We 
write down recipes and instruction sets for making things such as high-rise buildings, apple pies, 
DVD-players, clothing items, chemicals, movies, etc. Musicians compose new music, 
playwrights write original plays, painters create new paintings, mathematicians discover new 
theorems, scientists uncover facts about Nature, and legislators create new laws. These ideas and 
expressions (rendered in various media) need to be stored and protected for use by other 
members of the society, or for transmission to future generations. Daily events, stock prices, 
sports news, and weather information are likewise useful and often worthy of short-term or long- 
term storage. A culture is shaped by the collection of all such information learned, created, 
applied, imitated, modified, improved upon, and transmitted within a population and from one 
generation to the next. 

Within the human brain, a piece of information is more than just a rigid set of connections 
among certain neurons. The sounds, images, scents, events, ideas and intuitions residing within 
the confines of a given skull are interconnected. In some instances they help to reinforce one 
another, in others they give rise to logical inconsistencies and absurdities that the conscious mind 
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attempts to resolve. Once resolution occurs some of the memories gain prominence at the 
expense of others. Mental activity of this kind often results in the creation of new concepts and 
ideas, which themselves explore the content of the brain and attempt to form new connections. 
This is a dynamic, self-propelled environment, which is constantly gaining knowledge, 
combining and restructuring the existing memories, discounting or forgetting some previously- 
held beliefs, and initiating actions that result in new explorations, further acquisition of 
information, and so forth. 

Compare the above situation with the passive nature of the information stored in a book or on a 
hard drive. By and large the various pieces of information are ignorant of each other, their 
interactions are either non-existent, or mediated by the mind of a user or by the CPU of a 
computer. Our data storage technology is divorced from the processing technology that operates 
on the stored information. Our stored information cannot initiate a search for other pieces of 
related data, cannot resolve its internal inconsistencies, cannot form alliances with other pieces 
of data sitting on the same medium that might bolster its effectiveness, cannot create new pieces 
of information or improve its own content. Such are the shortcomings of the storage technology 
at the end of the 20 th century. Although the search for denser, faster, and cheaper memories is a 
worthy goal for now and for many years to come, it is far more challenging (and proportionately 
more rewarding) to search for alternative modes of storage that would overcome the passive 
nature of the present-day technology in the broad sense just described. 

To the lively and evolving environment within a human brain, now add the interactions among 
billions of similar brains on the planet. An idea formed in one head moves to several other heads, 
undergoes modifications, forms new alliances, then propagates further to others. Spoken 
language was perhaps the first extensive means of inter-brain communication, followed by the 
written word. Then came the printing press in the 1440's and revolutionized human lives and 
cultures. Electronic communication (radio, TV, phone, fax, copy machines) has had a profound 
effect on our lives over the past century, but perhaps all these revolutions will be dwarfed by the 
promise of the internet and what it will do for the inter-brain connectivity. 

The internet is not just allowing us human beings to access all the knowledge of the past and the 
present, and to explore each other's minds. The internet is also allowing computers and other 
electronic means of information processing and storage to communicate among themselves. At 
the moment this communication is mediated by humans: All inter-computer communication is 
under the control of software written by engineers and enthusiasts. But imagine the day when all 
the computers of the world, connected via the internet, can exchange their information and form 
data structures above and beyond those imposed upon them by their human masters. Imagine the 
day when control programs, recipes, musical scores, movie scripts, mathematical theorems, etc., 
can mutate, mate, replicate, propagate through the internet, and survive or perish in the 
competition with their kin or with other denizens of the net. In their constant struggle for 
survival, only those memes 32 that are best adapted to their natural environment will emerge and 
flourish. (Meme is the unit of cultural inheritance; see the glossary for further details.) 

Does Nature Follow any Principles of Organization? Darwin's principles of evolutionary 
biology 33 are quite simple, yet they have provided a powerful framework for the study of life 
processes and their historical development. First there is the inheritance of biological 
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characteristics by the offspring from parent(s). Second, genetic mutation can change some of 
these transmitted characteristics in apparently random ways. Third, there is natural selection 
based on the survival of the fittest individuals. 2 The genetic code, while transmitted from one 
generation to the next, remains largely intact, although paternal and maternal chromosomes are 
shuffled rather extensively, and a few genes here and there are modified in the course of 
transmission to the next generation. 10 If these modified genes endow the offspring with useful 
qualities - qualities that help survival and reproduction - then they remain in the gene pool and 
spread throughout the population, otherwise the individual will die or will fail to reproduce, 
causing the disappearance of those (harmful) mutated genes. 

The Darwinian principles do not explain the hierarchical organization and the "sense of purpose" 
that seem to guide the processes of evolution. Are there additional rules that Nature follows in 
directing the evolution of species? The complex pattern of interconnection among the brain cells, 
to pick but one example, is not likely to have resulted from random trial and error; 34 ' 35 there are 
just too many possibilities for interconnection and too little time (~ 600 million years since the 
appearance of multicellular organisms) for these connections to have been tried in all their 
varieties before being adopted. What rules does Nature follow in allowing collective mutations, 
for example? To what extent and under what circumstances is repetition (e.g., gene duplication) 
used by Nature? What kind of mutations in duplicated genes are most beneficial? We do not 
know the answers to these questions; in fact, we probably have not even begun to ask the right 
questions. Perhaps the time is now ripe to begin to focus on such issues, as the underlying 
structure and functioning of the cells and the electrochemical basis of intercellular 
communication have already been worked out in great detail during the past century. Our 
understanding of the molecular basis of life has reached a point that one can now ask questions 
about higher-level principles of organization with regard to the architecture of complex 
biological systems. It is in asking and attempting to answer such questions that humanity faces 
one of its greatest challenges today. 

Observations Concerning Higher-level Principles of Organization Here is one set of 
principles that the Nature seems to have consistently used throughout the biosphere. 

(i) There exist simple functional or operational units (hereinafter referred to as action units), that 
appear over and over again within an organism, or even cross the boundaries of individual 
organisms to appear across large groups of individuals and species. Examples include: 

• Expansion or contraction of a muscle cell in response to a command from a motor neuron. 25 

• Splitting into two parts and forming new functional units similar in constitution to the parent 
(i.e., cell division, DNA duplication). 

• Random shuffling (e.g., chromosome recombination during meiosis to endow one's offspring 
with a mixture of traits from one's own parents; 10 gene shuffling in the immune cells for 
producing a large number of receptor molecules to match a multitude of foreign antigens 6 ). 

These "fundamental" units of biological action are activated in response to a set of input signals, 
and result in specific outputs or actions. The input signals may vary over a limited range without 
affecting the output, or they may affect the output quantitatively but not qualitatively. In other 
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words, the basic action units have some degree of flexibility, tolerating variations in the level of 
the electrical/chemical input signal(s), relative timing of these signals, etc. 

(ii) The various action units communicate and interact with each other. One action can trigger 
another, and in turn be affected by the result of the action it triggers. In other words, inputs to 
each unit could be the outputs from other units. Biological means of communication include: 

• Cell-to-cell communication by chemical means, e.g., via neurotransmitters and hormones. 

• Cell-to-cell communication by electrical signaling, e.g., from neuron to neuron, from neuron 
to muscle cell and vice versa, and from neuron to glandular cell. 

• Migration of individual cells through the blood circulation system, through the lymphatic 
system, or by crawling over other cells. 

• Directional growth and branching of individual cells to establish contact with distant cells. 34 

The interaction between two units may occur simultaneously, or it may occur sequentially in the 
sense that the response of one unit will follow the action of another. Some actions are triggered 
by external causes (e.g., variations in temperature or pressure, influx of light, arrival of 
chemicals from the outside world), while others are initiated by internal signals produced by 
some other action unit(s). 

(iii) Individual action units have the potential to switch from one mode of operation to another, 
depending on their internal state and the nature of the incoming signals. For example, 

• Motor neurons can grow additional branches from their axons and make new contacts to the 
muscle cells if some of their neighbors die (e.g., in polio survivors), or if they are stimulated 
to do so by exercise. 

• The fertilized eggs of many reptiles (e.g., turtles, various lizards) grow into males or females 
depending on their ambient temperature. 

• Various stem cells can grow into different types of cell, depending on their mode of 
stimulation and chemical environment. The stem cells of the immune system, for instance, 
originate in the bone marrow and, after several divisions, are transformed into erythrocytes 
(red blood cells) or lymphocytes (white blood cells, such as T-cells, B-cells, phagocytes, etc.) 
depending on whether they mature in thymus or bone marrow, and also depending on the 
chemical signals they receive prior to differentiation and maturation. 6 

This degree of flexibility is supported by the fact that each cell within the organism carries the 
entire genetic code of that organism, making it possible to switch from one instruction set to 
another when prompted by the circumstances in which the cell might find itself. 

(iv) The strength of interaction between two action units could be modified depending on the 
outcome of their direct interaction (e.g., the Hebbian model for adjustment of the synaptic 
strength), or as a result of internal modifications to individual units (i.e., an increase or decrease 
in the amount of available neurotransmitter molecules), or as a result of a change in the 
environment. Moreover, two disjoint units could develop interactions (for example, by growth 
and connection of new axonal branches), or two interacting units may lose their connections over 
time. 
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We do not yet know how Nature decides to establish connections among various action units. 
Does the Nature follow any specific rules in deciding whether two units should or should not 
interact? Since the underlying network of interactions (or the propensity of individual units to 
grow towards others, make contact with them, regulate the strength of their interactions, etc.) are 
controlled by the genes, one should ask whether there are any features of chromosomal 
recombination during meiosis, gene duplication, and gene transfer, etc., that could be responsible 
for promotion of such behavior among the individual action units. Once this underlying network, 
and the guiding principles for its growth and connectivity are established, each individual 
organism responds to its unique environment (and its unique upbringing) by developing special 
connections among its constituent action units. The individual thus forms its own memories, 
talents, personality, etc. 30 None of these acquired features, of course, are heritable and, therefore, 
they do not induce changes in the genome of the species. 10 But they help the individual to 
prosper and to survive long enough to transfer to its offspring the same genes that endowed 
him/her with those advantageous traits. 33 

For the technologist seeking to imitate Nature, the task ahead may thus be summarized as 
follows: Identify the genetic mutation rules and patterns that enable the formation, growth, and 
development of individual action units, which tend to seek and establish "beneficial" interactions 
with other (similar or dissimilar) units. Needless to say, deciding what constitutes a beneficial 
interaction may, in itself, be a formidable task. 

Conclusion. Nature has evolved certain biological systems that are capable of processing and 
storage of information far more efficiently than any man-made device produced to date can 
accomplish. Progress in molecular biology and fundamental understanding of embryology, 
immune system function, the genetic basis of inheritance, etc., have created an impressive 
knowledge-base pertaining to the functioning of individual cells and many of their 
interactions. 36 " 39 What seems to be lacking is an understanding of the principles of development 
of interaction among various units, and the organizational principles that allow useful 
interactions to develop, while providing flexibility for interconnections to modify themselves 
according to the environmental conditions. 40 These underlying principles are believed to be 
simple and elegant. Just as the Darwinian principles of evolutionary biology have provided a 
framework and a guiding light for biologists, the heretofore undiscovered principles of 
organization among the fundamental biological action units will enable information technologists 
to create new methods of information storage/processing that promise to be far more powerful 
than any method that is predicated on existing technologies. 
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Glossary 



Allele. One of the variant forms of a gene at a particular locus, or location, on a chromosome. 
Different alleles produce variation in inherited characteristics such as hair color or blood type. In 
an individual, one form of the allele (the dominant one) may be expressed more frequently than 
another form (the recessive one). 

Axon. The output cable of a neuron. A neuron usually has only one axon, although it often 
branches extensively. 

Basket cell. In the cerebral cortex , a type of inhibitory nerve cell, often with a rather long axon, 
that extends to make multiple contacts on or near the cell bodies of other neurons. 

Cerebral cortex. Often called 
simply "the cortex." A pair of large 
folded sheets of nervous tissue, one 
on either side of the top of the head. 
It is sometimes divided into three 
main regions, called the neocortex 
(the largest part in primates), the 
paleocortex, and the archicortex. 5 

Corpus callosum. A very large tract 
of nerve fibers (axons), connecting the 
two halves of the cerebral cortex. 



Chromosome . One of the threadlike 

packages of genes and Other DNA in the is shaded gray. 5 (Copyright © 1994, Francis H. C. Crick.) 

nucleus of a cell. Different organisms 

have different numbers of chromosomes. Humans have 23 pairs of chromosomes, 46 in all: 44 
autosomes and two sex chromosomes (XX in females, XY in males). Each parent contributes one 
chromosome to each pair, so children get half of their chromosomes from their mothers and half 
from their fathers. Human beings have -3.2 billion base pairs and -34,000 genes in their 23 
chromosome pairs. These genes are estimated to give rise to between 500,000 and 1,000,000 
different proteins. The fruit-fly genome has 185 million base pairs and 13,601 genes. The 
genome of the roundworm has 97 million base pairs and 19,099 genes. 

Dendrite. A treelike part of a nerve cell, dendrites receive signals from other nerve cells. 

DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid). Built from nucleic acid bases, sugars, and phosphates, the 
double-stranded molecule is twisted into a helix. Each spiraling strand, comprised of a sugar- 
phosphate backbone and attached bases, is connected to a complementary strand by non-covalent 
hydrogen bonding between paired bases. The bases are adenine (A), thymine (T), cytosine (C) 
and guanine (G). A and T are connected by two, and G and C by three hydrogen bonds. The 
right-handed double helix has -10 nucleotide pairs per helical turn. The double-helix structure of 
DNA was discovered in 1953 by James Watson and Francis Crick. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF ONR 



(Reproduced with permission from: http://www.accessexcellence.org/ ) 



Enzyme. A protein, made from amino acids, acting as a catalyst in the intracellular chemical 
processes. In almost all cases enzymes are very large protein molecules, although some have 
smaller organic molecules attached to them. Enzymes help break down external molecules that 
are useful to the cells, and increase the chemical rates of interaction between various organic 
molecules. For example, the attachment of amino acids to transfer RNA (tRNA) is mediated by 
certain enzymes. (A catalyst accelerates a chemical reaction, but is unchanged at the end of it.) 

Eukaryote. Eukaryotes include protozoa, green algae, yeasts, fungi, and all higher plants and 
animals. Eukaryotic cells have a nucleus and nuclear membrane. Their chromosomal DNA is 
permanently associated with a variety of proteins. The cells contain mitochondria and, in algae 
and higher plants, chloroplasts. 9,10 

GABA. A small chemical whose proper name is gamma-amino-butyric acid. It is the major 
inhibitory neurotransmitter in the forebrain. 5 

Glutamate. A small organic chemical, the major excitatory neurotransmitter in the forebrain. 5 

Hebb's rule. Named after Canadian psychologist Donald O. Hebb. A type of alteration to the 
strength of a synapse that depends on both the presynaptic activity coming into the synapse and 
the activity (of some sort) of the receiving neuron on the postsynaptic side. It is important 
because the alteration to the synapse requires the association in time of two distinct forms of 
neural activity. 5 

Lipid A general descriptive term for certain organic molecules that have one water-loving end 
and one fat-loving end. A double layer of lipid makes up the lipid bilayer that forms the basis of 
most biological membranes, such as that which surrounds each cell. 5 

Meiosis. The process of cell division that results in the production of sperm or egg cells 
(gametes). During meiosis (lessening) each cell splits twice, but the chromosomes split only 
once, resulting in sperm or egg cells that contain only one chromosome from each pair of 
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chromosomes present in the original cell. The rules of Mendelian inheritance, however, cannot 
explain the behavior of linked genes (i.e., genes at different loci on the same chromosome). The 
relevant facts are illustrated in the figure below (only a single pair of homologous chromosomes 
is shown). The important events are as follows: 

(a) Each chromosome is replicated, so that it consists of two identical threads. 

(b) Pairs of homologous chromosomes come to lie side by side, forming bivalents. Each bivalent 
then consists of four similar threads. 

(c) The two members of a pair repel one another, but are held together at a few points, called 
chiasmata; there are two such chiasmata in the bivalent depicted in the figure. 

(d) There are two successive divisions of the nucleus, without further chromosome replication, 
giving rise to four nuclei (the gametic nuclei), each containing a single set of chromosomes. 

In the figure, the chromosome derived from the father 
(paternal) is shown cross-hatched, to distinguish it from the 
maternal chromosome. In the four-strand and later stages, 
sections of chromosome which are copies of the original 
paternal chromosome are likewise shown cross-hatched, 
although it is not normally possible to distinguish maternal 
and paternal chromosomes under the microscope. The 
genetic consequence of all this is that if two genes are 
inherited from the same parent, they tend to be transmitted 
together, but if a recombination takes place between them, 
one is transmitted without the other. 10 



Meme. A word coined by Richard Dawkins in his best-selling book, The Selfish Gene? Meme is 
the unit of cultural inheritance; it copies itself from brain to brain via any available means of 
copying. Memes can be good ideas, good tunes, memorable jokes, religious beliefs, popular 
poems, brilliant insights in mathematics, clever techniques for tying knots, etc. Those memes 
that spread do so because they are good at spreading; they don't have to be good or bad in any 
practical or utilitarian sense. Memes spread in a population because of the biologically valuable 
tendency of individuals to imitate. Memes not only leap from mind to mind by imitation in 
culture, but also they thrive, multiply, and compete within our minds. Whereas genes build the 
hardware, memes are the software; the coevolution of genes and memes is what may have driven 
the inflation of the human brain. (Adapted from R. Dawkins, Unweaving The Rainbow, Mariner 
Books, 1998.) 

Mitosis. The process of cell division. In mitosis both pairs of chromosomes are duplicated, and 
each daughter cell receives a complete complement of chromosomes from its progenitor. 

Neuron. The structural unit of the nervous system, contains a nucleus and cell body from which 
has grown a tree of many branches and twigs spreading in various directions. 25 A neuron 
typically has many dendrites and one axon. The dendrites branch and terminate in the vicinity of 
the cell body. In contrast, axons can extend to distant targets, more than a meter away in some 
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cases. Dendrites are rarely more than a millimeter 
long and often much shorter. The drawing on the 
right (after Ramon y Cajal, 1952) shows a purkinje 
cell of the human cerebellum, which receives about 
80,000 synaptic inputs. 26 

Prokaryote. A cellular organism (as a bacterium or 
a blue-green alga) that does not have a distinct 
nucleus or nuclear membrane. The DNA is arranged 
in a single ring-shaped chromosome with few 
associated proteins. There are no separate 
chloroplasts or mitochondria. Prokaryotes are the 
most primitive (and the most successful) form of 
life, dating back about 3.2 billion years. 9 

Protein. A molecule formed as a linear sequence of 
amino acids. Although there are many amino acids 
in nature, only 20 of them are used as the building 
blocks of proteins. These amino acids are the same 
in all living organisms. The basic end of one amino A P urkin J e ce!l of ^ human cerebellum. 26 

acid typically combines with the acidic end of another to form a lasting connection, and in the 
process releasing a molecule of water. Unlike DNA molecules, all proteins are single stranded. 
They usually fold on themselves under the influence of electrostatic forces to assume various 
geometrical shapes. Examples of amino acids used as building blocks of proteins are leucine, 
valine, proline, tryptophan, methionine, arginine, and phenylalanine. 

Hair and skin are made of a protein called keratin, which is also the crucial ingredient in 
biological materials like feathers and fingernails, hooves and horns. Another protein, collagen, is 
the stuff of connective tissues such as tendons, bones, and cartilage. Fibroin is the silk of 
cocoons and spider webs. Sclerolin forms the external skeletons of insects such as the firefly. 
Such proteins are structural, lending shape and form to life. Still other proteins are more 
functional taking crucial roles in other processes within cells. Insulin is a well-known protein 
that regulates the metabolism of glucose, a natural sugar. Rhodopsin, in the retina of the eye, 
converts incoming light to ionic signals in the optic nerve. Myosin and actin provide the forces in 
vertebrate muscle cells. Dynein is an energy-inducing component of the cytoskeleton. 
Hemoglobin carries oxygen in the blood, and myoglobin (a close cousin) carries oxygen in 
muscle. Myoglobin has the chemical formula C 7 38Hii66FeN 2 03O208S2; the iron atom forms part of 
an active site, the heme group, that binds oxygen deep inside the molecule. Almost all enzymes - 
catalysts that speed biochemical reactions but are not consumed by them- are functional 
proteins. So are the transmembrane sodium-, potassium-, and calcium-channels in nerve 
membranes, which support the basic electrochemical activity of the brain. 26 

Protozoan Any of a phylum or subkingdom (Protozoa) of minute protoplasmic acellular or 
unicellular animals which have varied morphology and physiology and often complex life cycles 
which are represented in almost every kind of habitat, and some of which are serious parasites of 
man and domestic animals (Webster's new dictionary). Protozoa are single-celled eukaryotes. 
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RNA (Ribonucleic acid). A chemical similar to a single strand of DNA. In RNA, the letter U, 
which stands for uracil, is substituted for T in the genetic code. Messenger RNA delivers DNA's 
genetic message to the cytoplasm of a cell where proteins are made. Three-letter sequences of 
messenger RNA, known as codons, code for specific amino acids. For example, UUU and UUC 
both code for phenylalanine, AUG codes for methionine, and UGG codes for tryptophan. Some 
amino acids have only one codon, others have more than one (for example, leucine has six). 
Three codons (UAA, UAG, and UGA) operate as "stops," marking the end of a gene. 

For each kind of coded triplet on mRNA, there exists a special transfer RNA molecule (tRNA), 
which will pair with just that triplet, and also a special activating enzyme, which will attach one 
kind of amino acid, and only one kind, to that transfer molecule. It is the function of the transfer 
molecules and activating enzymes to line up the amino acids opposite their appropriate triplets in 
the messenger molecule. The amino acids are then joined up end to end to form the completed 
protein. The triplet of bases on a transfer molecule which pairs with a codon on mRNA is called 
ananticodon. 0 

Synapse. The connection between one nerve 
cell and another. Most of these have a 
minute gap (between the terminal of the 
incoming axon and the recipient neuron) 
across which neurotransmitter molecules can 
diffuse. In some parts of the brain the 
dendrites of one cell can form a synapse on 
the dendrites of another, but such synapses 
are rare or absent in the cerebral cortex. 5 
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Microfluidic Large-Scale 
Integration 

Todd Thorsen, 1 Sebastian J. Maerkl, 1 Stephen R. Quake 2 * 

We developed high-density microfluidic chips that contain plumbing networks 
with thousands of micromechanical valves and hundreds of individually ad- 
dressable chambers. These fluidic devices are analogous to electronic integrated 
circuits fabricated using large-scale integration. A key component of these 
networks is the fluidic multiplexor, which is a combinatorial array of binary 
valve patterns that exponentially increases the processing power of a network 
by allowing complex fluid manipulations with a minimal number of inputs. We 
used these integrated microfluidic networks to construct the microfluidic an- 
alog of a comparator array and a microfluidic memory storage device whose 
behavior resembles random-access memory. 



In the first part of the 20th century, engineers 
faced a problem commonly called the "tyranny 
of numbers": there is a practical limit to the 
complexity of macroscopically assembled sys- 
tems (/). Using discrete components such as 
vacuum tubes, complex circuits quickly be- 
came very expensive to build and operate. The 
ENTAC I, created at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1946, consisted of 19,000 vacuum 
tubes, weighed 30 tons, and used 200 kW of 
power. The transistor was invented at Bell Lab- 
oratories in 1947 and went on to replace the 
bulky vacuum tubes in circuits, but connectivity 
remained a problem. Although engineers could 
in principle design increasingly complex cir- 
cuits consisting of hundreds of thousands of 
transistors, each component within the circuit 
had to be hand-soldered — an expensive, labor- 
intensive process. Adding more components to 
the circuit decreased its reliability, as even a 
single cold solder joint rendered the circuit 
useless. 

In the late 1950s, Kilby and Noyce solved 
the "tyranny of numbers" problem for electron- 
ics by inventing the integrated circuit. By fab- 
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ricating all of the components out of a single 
semiconductor — initially germanium, then sili- 
con — Kilby and Noyce created circuits consist- 
ing of transistors, capacitors, resistors, and their 
corresponding interconnects in situ, eliminating 
the need for manual assembly. By the mid- 
1970s, improved technology led to the devel- 
opment of large-scale integration (LSI): com- 
plex integrated circuits containing hundreds to 
thousands of individual components. 

Microfluidics offers the possibility of solv- 
ing similar system integration issues for biology 
and chemistry. However, devices to date have 
lacked a method for a high degree of integra- 
tion, other than simple repetition. Microfluidic 
systems have been shown to have potential in a 
diverse array of biological applications, includ- 
ing biomolecular separations (2-4), enzymatic 
assays (5, 6), the polymerase chain reaction (6, 
7), and immunohybridization reactions (8, 9). 
These are excellent individual examples of 
scaled-down processes of laboratory tech- 
niques, but they are also stand-alone function- 
alities, comparable to a single component with- 
in an integrated circuit. The current industrial 
approach to addressing true biological integra- 
tion has come in the form of enormous robotic 
fluidic workstations that take up entire labora- 
tories and require considerable expense, space, 
and labor, reminiscent of the macroscopic ap- 
proach to circuits consisting of massive vacuum 



tube- based arrays in the early 20th century. 

There are two basic requirements for a mi- 
crofluidic LSI technology: monolithic microv- 
alves that are leakproof and scalable, and a 
method of multiplexed addressing and control 
of these valves. We previously presented a 
candidate plumbing technology that allows 
fabrication of chips with monolithic valves 
made from the silicone elastomer polydi- 
methylsiloxane (PDMS) (70). Here, we de- 
scribe a microfluidic multiplexing technology 
and show how it can be used to fabricate 
silicone devices with thousands of valves and 
hundreds of individually addressable reaction 
chambers. As possible applications of fluidic 
LSI technology, we describe a chip that con- 
tains a high-density array of 1000 individually 
addressable picoliter-scale chambers that 
serves as a microfluidic memory storage de- 
vice, and a second chip analogous to an array of 
256 comparators. 

Our microfluidic multiplexors are combina- 
torial arrays of binary valve patterns that in- 
crease the processing power of a network by 
allowing complex fluid manipulations with a 
minimal number of controlled inputs. Although 
simple microfluidic arrays can be designed in 
which each fluid channel is controlled by its 
own individual valve control channel, this non- 
integrated strategy cannot be efficiently scaled 
up and thus faces problems similar to those 
encountered in pre-LSI electronic circuits. In 
contrast, multiplexors work as a binary tree 
(Fig. 1 ) and allow control of n fluid channels 
with only 2 iog 2 n control channels. We fabri- 
cated the devices with established multilayer 
soft lithography techniques (//), using two dis- 
tinct layers. The "control" layer, which harbors 
all channels required to actuate the valves, is 
situated on top of the "flow" layer, which con- 
tains the network of channels being controlled. 
All biological assays and fluid manipulations 
are performed on the flow layer. A valve is 
created where-a control channel crosses a flow 
channel. The resulting thin membrane in the 
junction between the two channels can be de- 
flected by hydraulic actuation. Simultaneous 
addressing of multiple noncontiguous flow 
channels is accomplished by fabricating control 
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channels of varying width while keeping the 
dimension of the flow channel fixed (100 p,m 
wide and 9 p,m high). The pneumatic pressure 
in the control channels required to close the 
flow channels scales with the width of the 
control channel, making it simple to actuate 100 
\xm X 100 u-m valves at relatively low pres- 
sures (—40 kPa) without closing off the 50 
\xm X 100 p,m crossover regions, which have a 
higher actuation threshold. 

By using multiplexed valve systems, the 
power of the binary system becomes evident: 
Only 20 control channels are required to spe- 
cifically address 1024 flow channels. This 
allows a large number of elastomeric micro- 
valves to perform complex fluidic manipula- 
tions within these devices, and the interface 
between the device and the external environ- 
ment is simple and robust. Introduction of 
fluid into these devices is accomplished 
through steel pins inserted into holes punched 
through the silicone. Unlike micromachined 
devices made out of hard materials with a 
high Young's modulus (12), silicone is soft 
and forms a tight seal around the input pins, 
readily accepting pressures of up to 300 kPa 
without leakage. Computer-controlled exter- 
nal solenoid valves allow actuation of multi- 
plexors, which in turn allow complex ad- 
dressing of a large number of microvalves. 

Using two multiplexors as fluidic design 
elements, we designed a microfluidic memory 
storage device with 1000 independent compart- 
ments and 3574 microvalves, organized as an 
addressable 25 X 40 chamber microarray (Fig. 
2A). The large multiplexor valve systems allow 
each chamber of the matrix to be individually 
addressed and isolated, and only 22 outside 
control interconnects are needed Fluid can be 
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Fig. 1. Microfluidic multiplexor operational di- 
agram. The blue lines represent flow channels 
containing the fluid of interest; the red lines 
represent control lines that can be hydra ulically 
actuated. Valves are formed at the intersection 
of the wide part of a control channel with a 
flow channel The actuation pressure is chosen 
so that only the wide membranes are fully 
deflected. Each combination of open and closed 
valves in the multiplexor selects for a single 
channel so that n flow channels can be ad- 
dressed with only 2 log 2 n control channels. The 
pattern illustrated here has all channels closed 
except the cyan channel. 



loaded into the device through a single input 
port, after which control layer valves then act as 
gates to compartmentalize the array into cham- 
bers with a volume of 250 pi (2.5 X 10" 4 p-1). 
Individual chamber addressing is accomplished 
through flow channels that run parallel to the 
sample chambers and use pressurized liquid 
under the control of the row and column mul- 
tiplexors to flush the chamber contents to the 
output (Fig. 2B). 

This device adds a level of complexity to 



previous microfluidic plumbing, in that there 
are two successive levels of control — the mul- 
tiplexors actuate valve control lines, which in 
turn actuate the valves themselves. The design 
and mechanics of the microfluidic array are 
similar to random-access memory (RAM). 
Each set of multiplexors is analogous to a mem- 
ory address register, mapping to a specific row 
or column in the matrix. Like dynamic RAM, 
the row and column multiplexors have unique 
functions. The row multiplexor is used for fluid 
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Fig. 2. (A) Mask design for the microfluidic memory storage device. The chip contains an array of 
25 X 40 chambers, each of which has a volume of —250 pL Each chamber can be individually 
addressed using the column and row multiplexors. The contents of each memory location can be 
selectively programmed to be either blue dye (sample input) or water (wash buffer input). (B) 
Purging mechanics for a single chamber within a selected row of the chip. Each row contains three 
parallel microchannels. A specific chamber is purged as follows: (i) Pressurized fluid is introduced in 
the purge buffer input, (ii) The row multiplexor directs the fluid to the lower channel of the selected 
row. (iii) The column multiplexor releases the vertical valves of the chamber, allowing the 
pressurized fluid to flow through the chamber and purge its contents. (C) Demonstration of 
microfluidic memory display: Individual chambers are selectively purged to spell out "C I F. 
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trafficking; it directs the fluid responsible for 
purging individual compartments within a row 
and refreshes the central compartments (mem- 
ory elements) within a row, analogous to a 
RAM word line. The column multiplexor acts 
in a fundamentally different manner, control- 
ling the vertical input-output valves for specific 
central compartments in each row. The column 
multiplexor, located on the flow layer, begins to 
operate when the vertical containment valve on 
the control layer is pressurized to close off the 



entire array. It is activated with its valves de- 
flected upward into the control layer to trap the 
pressurized liquid in the entire vertical contain- 
ment valve array. A single column is then se- 
lected by the multiplexor, and the pressure on 
the vertical containment valve is released to 
open the specified column, allowing it to be 
rapidly purged by pressurized liquid in a select- 
ed row. 

To demonstrate the functionality of the mi- 
crofluidic memory storage device, we loaded 



the central memory storage chambers of each 
row with dye (2.4 mM bromophenol blue in 
sodium citrate buffer, pH 7.2) and proceeded to 
purge individual chambers with water to spell 
out "C I T\ Because the readout is optical, this 
memory device also essentially functions as a 
fluidic display monitor (Fig. 2C). A key advan- 
tage of the plumbing display is that once the 
picture is set, the device consumes very little 
power. 

We designed a second device containing 
2056 microvalves (Fig. 3A), which is capable 
of performing more complex fluidic manipula- 
tions. In this case, two different reagents can be 
separately loaded, mixed pairwise, and selec- 
tively recovered, making it possible to perform 
distinct assays in 256 subnanoliter reaction 
chambers and then recover a particularly inter- 
esting reagent. The microchannel layout con- 
sists of four central columns in the flow layer 
consisting of 64 chambers per column, with 
each chamber containing —750 pi of liquid 
after compartmentalization and mixing. Liquid 
is loaded into these columns through two sep- 
arate inputs under low external pressure (—20 
kPa), filling up the array in a serpentine fashion. 
Barrier valves on the control layer function to 
isolate the sample fluids from each other and 
from channel networks on the flow layer used 
to recover the contents of each individual cham- 
ber. These networks function under the control 
of a multiplexor and several other control 
valves (73). The elastomeric valves are analo- 
gous to electronic switches, serving as high- 
impedance barriers for fluidic trafficking. To 
demonstrate the device plumbing, we filled the 
fluid input lines with two dyes to illustrate the 
process of loading, compartmentalization, mix- 
ing, and purging of the contents of a single 
chamber within a column (Fig. 3B). Each of the 
256 chambers on the chip can be individually 
addressed and its respective contents recovered 
for future analysis using only 18 connections to 
the outside world, illustrating the integrated 
nature of the microfluidic circuit. 

We used this chip as a microfluidic compar- 
ator to test for the expression of a particular 
enzyme. A population of bacteria is loaded into 
the device, and a fluorogenic substrate system 
provides an amplified output signal in the form 
of a fluorescent product An electronic compar- 
ator circuit is designed to provide a large output 
signal when the input signal exceeds a reference 
threshold value. An operational amplifier am- 
plifies the input signal relative to the reference, 
forcing it to be high or low. In our microfluidic 
comparator, the nonfluorescent resorufin deriv- 
ative Amplex Red functions as the reference 
signal. The input signal consists of a suspension 
of Escherichia coli expressing recombinant cy- 
tochrome c peroxidase (CCP); the enzyme 
serves as a chemical amplifier in the circuit 
(Fig. 4A). The cells and substrate are loaded 
into separate input channels with the central 
mixing barrier closed in each column and corn- 
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Fig. 3. (A) Optical mi- 
crograph of the mi- 
crofluidic comparator 
chip. The various inputs 
have been loaded with 
food dyes to visualize 
the channels and sub- 
elements of the fluidic 
logic (B) Set of optical 
micrographs showing a 
portion of the compar- 
ator in action. A subset 
of the chambers in a 
single column is im- 
aged. Elastomeric mi- 
crovalves enable each 
of the 256 chambers 
on the chip to be inde- 
pendently compart- 
mentalized, mixed pair- 
wise, and selectively 
purged with the blue 
and yellow solutions. 
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partmentalized exactly like the procedure illus- 
trated for the blue and orange dyes. The cell 
dilution (1 : 1000 of confluent culture) creates a 
median distribution of —0.2 cells per compart- 
ment, as verified by fluorescence microscopy. 
The barrier between the substrate and cell sub- 
compartments is opened for a few minutes to 
allow substrate to diffuse into the compartments 
containing the cell mixture. The barrier is then 
closed to reduce the reaction volume and im- 
prove the signal/noise ratio for the reaction. 
After a 1-hour incubation at room temperature, 
the chip is scanned (excitation wavelength 
\ cx = 532 nm, emission filter centered at = 
590 nm with a 40-nm bandwidth) with a mod- 
ified DNA microarray scanner (GenePix 4000B, 
Axon Instruments, Union City, CA). The pres- 
ence of one or more CCP-expressing cells in an 
individual chamber produces a strong amplified 
output signal, because Amplex Red is converted 
to the fluorescent compound resorufin while the 
signal in the compartments with no cells re- 
mains low (Fig. 4B). To verify that the output 
signal is a function of CCP activity, we per- 
formed a similar experiment using a heteroge- 
neous mixture of E. coli expressing either CCP 
or enhanced green fluorescent protein (eGFP). 
The amplified output signal was only dependent 
on the number of CCP-expressing cells in an 
individual chamber (Fig. 4C). 

Recovery from the chip can be accom- 
plished by selecting a single chamber and 
then purging the contents to a collection out- 
put. Each column in the chip has a separate 
output, enabling a chamber from each col- 
umn to be collected without cross-contami- 
nation. To illustrate the efficacy of the col- 
lection process, we loaded a dilute phos- 
phate-buffered saline (PBS) solution of E. 
coli expressing eGFP into the chip. After 
compartmentalization, approximately every 
second chamber contained a bacterium. Us- 
ing an inverted light microscope (Olympus 
1X50) equipped with a mercury lamp and 
GFP filter set, single eGFP cells were iden- 
tified with a 20 X objective and their respec- 
tive chambers were purged. The purged cells 
were collected from the outputs with poly- 
etheretherketone (PEEK) tubing, which has 
low cell adhesion properties. Isolations of 
single eGFP-expressing bacteria were con- 
firmed by visualization of the collected liquid 
samples under a 40X oil immersion lens 
(using the fluorescence filter set) and by ob- 
servations of single colony growth on Luria- 
Bertani broth (LB) plates inoculated with the 
recovered bacteria. Because single molecules 
of DNA can be effectively manipulated in 
elastomeric microfluidic devices (14), it is 
possible that in future applications individual 
molecules or molecular clusters will be se- 
lected or manipulated in this fashion. 

The performance of an electronic compara- 
tor is not ideal — for example, there is a finite 
noise floor, there are absolute voltage and cur- 



rent limitations, there are leakage currents at the 
inputs, and so forth. Some of these limits result 
from intrinsic properties of the materials used 
for the devices, whereas others depend on fab- 
rication tolerances or design limitations. The 
performance of integrated fluidic circuits suf- 
fers from similar imperfections. Fluidic circuits 
fabricated from PDMS will not be compatible 
with all organic solvents — in particular, many 
of the nonpolar solvents present a problem. 
This issue can be addressed by the use of 
chemically resistant elastomers. Cross-contam- 
ination in microfluidic circuits is analogous to 
leakage currents in an electronic circuit and is a 
complex phenomenon. A certain amount of 
contamination will occur as a result of diffusion 
of small molecules through the elastomer itself. 
This effect is not an impediment with the or- 
ganic dyes and other small molecules used in 
the examples in this work, but at some level and 
performance requirement it may become limit- 
ing. There are also surface effects due to non- 
specific adhesion of molecules to the channel 
walls; these can be minimized by either passive 
(15, 16) or chemical (17, 18) modifications to 
the PDMS surface. Cross-contamination is also 
a design issue whose effects can be mitigated 
by the design of any particular circuit. In the 
256-well comparator chip, we introduced a 
compensation scheme by which each of the 
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four columns has a separate output in order to 
prevent cross-contamination during the recov- 
ery operation. As fluidic circuit complexity in- 
creases, similar design rules will evolve that 
will yield high performance despite the limita- 
tions of the particular material and fabrication 
technology being used 

The computational power of the memory 
and comparator chips is derived from the ability 
to integrate and control many fluidic elements 
on a single chip. For example, the multiplexor 
component allows specific addressing of an 
exponentially large number of independent 
chambers. This permits selective manipulation 
or recovery of individual samples, an important 
requirement for high-throughput screening and 
other enrichment applications. It may also be a 
useful tool for chemical applications involving 
combinatorial synthesis, where the number of 
products also grows exponentially. Another ex- 
ample of computational power is the ability to 
segment a complex or heterogeneous sample 
into manageable subsamples, which can be an- 
alyzed independently (as shown in the compar- 
ator chip) and can be used in other applications 
to subdivide a homogeneous sample into ali- 
quots that can be analyzed separately with in- 
dependent chemical methods. On the basis of 
the utility of these examples, we believe that 
other concepts developed for electronic inte- 
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Fig. 4. (A) Schematic diagram of the microfluidic comparator logic using an enzyme and fluorogenic 
substrate. When an input signal chamber contains cells expressing the enzyme CCP, nonfluorescent 
Amplex Red is converted to the fluorescent product, resorufin. In the absence of CCP, the output 
signal remains low. (B) Scanned fluorescence image of the chip in comparator mode. Left side: 
Dilute solution of CCP-expressing £. coli in sterile PBS (137 mM NaCI 2.68 mM KCl, 10.1 mM 
Na 2 HP0 4 , and 1.76 mM KH 2 P0 4 , pH 7.4) after mixing reaction with Amplex Red. Arrows indicate 
chambers containing single cells. Chambers without cells show low fluorescence. The converted 
product (resorufin) is clearly visible as green signal Right side: Uncatalyzed Amplex Red substrate. 
(C) A micro-high-throughput screening comparator Effect of heterogeneous mixture of eGFP- 
expressing control cells and CCP-expressing cells on output signal The resorufin fluorescence 
measurement (X ex = 532 nm, X em = 590 nm) was made in individual comparator chambers 
containing f. coli cells expressing either eGFP or CCP. There is a strong increase in signal only when 
CCP-expressing cells are present, with little effect on the signal from eGFP-expressing cells. The 
vertical axis is relative fluorescence units (RFU); error bars represent one standard deviation from 
the median RFU. 
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grated circuits can be usefully transferred to 
chemical and biochemical analysis and process- 
ing in microfluidic devices. 

The two devices presented here illustrate 
that complex fluidic circuits with nearly ar- 
bitrary complexity can be fabricated using 
microfluidic LSI. The rapid, simple fabrica- 
tion procedure combined with the powerful 
valve multiplexing can be used to design 
chips for many applications, ranging from 
high-throughput screening applications to the 
design of new liquid display technology. The 
scalability of the process makes it possible to 
design robust microfluidic devices with even 
higher densities of functional valve elements, 
so that the ultimate complexity and applica- 
tion are limited only by one's imagination. 
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Self-Assembly of Highly 
Phosphorylated Silaff ins and Their 
Function in Biosilica Morphogenesis 

Nils Kroger, 1 Sonja Lorenz, 2 Eike Brunner, 2 Manfred Sumper 1 * 

Silaffins are uniquely modified peptides that have been implicated in the 
biogenesis of diatom biosilica. A method that avoids the harsh anhydrous 
hydrogen fluoride treatment commonly used to dissolve biosilica allows the 
extraction of silaffins in their native state. The native silaffins carry further 
posttranslational modifications in addition to their polyamine moieties. Each 
serine residue was phosphorylated, and this high level of phosphorylation is 
essential for biological activity. The zwitterionic structure of native silaffins 
enables the formation of supramolecular assemblies. Time-resolved analysis of 
silica morphogenesis in vitro detected a plastic silaffin-silica phase, which may 
represent a building material for diatom biosilica. 



Diatoms are unicellular, eukaryotic algae that 
produce a wide variety of nanopatterned silica 
structures in a genetically controlled manner 
(7). Biosilica morphogenesis is an extremely 
rapid process that is accomplished under mild 
physiological conditions, thus exceeding the ca- 
pabilities of present-day materials engineering. 
Elucidating the molecular mechanisms of bio- 
silica formation is therefore expected to help 
researchers devise new synthetic routes to 
nanostructured silica materials (2, 3). 

Recently, silaffins and long-chain poly- 
amines have been identified as constituents of 
biosilica and shown to accelerate silica for- 
mation from a monosilicic acid solution in 
vitro (4, 5). On the basis of the physicochem- 
ical properties of polyamines, a phase sepa- 
ration model has been proposed that is able to 
explain the nanopatterning of biosilica (r5). 
Silaffins are peptides that carry numerous 
posttranslational modifications. The silaffins 
from Cylindrotheca fusiformis contain lysine 
residues that are linked by their e-amino 
groups to long-chain polyamines (7). It is due 
to this modification that silaffin peptides can 
precipitate silica nanospheres at mildly acidic 
pH conditions (4), which likely represent the 
physiologically relevant pH range (8). 

Previously, the extraction and purification of 
silaffins has been achieved by the treatment of 
diatom shells with anhydrous hydrogen fluoride 
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(HF), a treatment known to cleave Oglycosidic 
and phosphate ester bonds (P). However, silaf- 
fins contain a high percentage of hydroxyamino 
acids, candidates for posttranslational modifica- 
tions. Therefore, the silaffins extracted to date 
may have lost functional modifications of hy- 
droxyamino acids. To address this concern and 
to be able to study silica precipitation activities 
of native silaffins, we developed a gentler meth- 
od for silaffin extraction. We found that native 
silaffins carry additional modifications that 
proved to be essential for biosilica formation. 

It has previously been shown that an acidic 
aqueous solution of ammonium fluoride is ca- 
pable of dissolving diatom biosilica (70) by 
converting silica into soluble ammonium 
hexafluorosilicate. When C. fitsiformis cell 
walls are treated with an aqueous solution of 
ammonium fluoride at pH = 5, the complete set 
of silaffins and long-chain polyamines is solu- 
bilized. The apparent molecular masses of all 
silaffin species present in the aqueous ammoni- 
um fluoride extract are shifted toward higher 
molecular masses, indicating the existence of 
HF-labile modifications (77). An abundant pep- 
tide (apparent molecular mass of 6.5 kD) was 
purified from the ammonium fluoride extract 
(Fig. 1, lane 1) (72). After an additional treat- 
ment with anhydrous HF, this peptide exhibited 
a much higher electrophoretic mobility and 
comigrated in SDS-polyacrylamide gel electro- 
phoresis (SDS-PAGE) with silaffin- 1 A (Fig. 1, 
lanes 2, 3), which has previously been charac- 
terized from HF-extracted cell walls (4). NHj- 
terminal amino acid sequencing of this material 
resulted in the sequence SSXXSGSYSGS (G, 
Gry; S, Ser, Y, Tyr; X, modified lysine residue) 
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Information Storage and Retrieval using Macromolecules as Storage Media 

M. Mansuripur*, P.K. Khulbe*, S.M. Kuebler*, J.W. Perry Jt , M.S. Giridhar 1 , 
J. Kevin Erwin*, Kibyung Seong T , Seth Marder tt , and N. Peyghambarian 1 " 

^Optical Sciences Center and ^Department of Chemistry, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona, 85721 <masud@u.arizonaedu> 

Introduction. To store information at extremely high-density and data-rate, we propose to 
adapt, integrate, and extend the techniques developed by chemists and molecular biologists 
for the purpose of manipulating biological and other macromolecules. In principle, volumetric 
densities in excess of 10 21 bits/cm can be achieved when individual molecules having 
dimensions below a nanometer or so are used to encode the O's and l's of a binary string of 
data. In practice, however, given the limitations of electron-beam lithography, thin film 
deposition and patterning technologies, molecular manipulation in submicron dimensions, 
etc., we believe that volumetric storage densities on the order of 10 16 bits/cm 3 (i.e., petabytes 
per cubic centimeter) should be readily attainable, leaving plenty of room for future growth. 
The unique feature of the proposed new approach is its focus on the feasibility of storing bits 
of information in individual molecules* each only a few angstroms in size. Nature provides 
proof of principle for this type of data storage through the ubiquitous existence of DNA and 
RNA molecules, which encode the blueprint of life in four nucleic acids: Adenine, Guanine, 
Cytosine, and Thymine/Uracil. 1 These macromolecules are created on an individual basis by 
enzymes and protein-based machinery of biological cells, are stable over a fairly wide range 
of temperatures, are read and decoded by ribosomes (for the purpose of manufacturing 
proteins), and can be readily copied and stored under normal conditions. 

Advances in molecular biology over the past decades have made it possible to create (i.e., 
write) artificial molecules of arbitrary base-sequence, and also to decode (i.e., read) such 
sequences. These techniques can now be adapted and extended in the service of a new 
generation of ultra-high-density data storage devices. Macromolecular strings (representing 
blocks of data several megabytes long) can be created on-demand, then stored in secure 
locations (parking spots) on a chip. These data blocks can then be retrieved by physically 
moving them to decoding stations (also located on the same chip), subjecting them to a "read" 
process, then returning them to their secure parking spots until the next request for readout is 
issued, or until there is a call for their removal and destruction (i.e., erasure). 

System architecture. The required parking lots as well as the read, write, and erase stations 
for data encoding/decoding can be fabricated in integrated fashion on the surface of a glass 
substrate using lithography or other surface patterning techniques. Transfer of the molecular 
data blocks between the parking lots and the various read/write/erase stations may be 
achieved via controlled electric-field gradients, optical tweezers, micro-fluidic pumps, opto- 
electronic micro-motors, etc. Schemes for high-resolution reading and writing of data blocks 
utilizing electro-photo-chemical processes will be described in the following sections. As for 
achievable data rates, although the individual read/write stations envisioned in this paper may 
not be able to handle data rates in excess of a few megabits per second, the possibility of 
using multiple parallel read/write stations should enable the proposed scheme to compete with 
the projected data-transfer-rates in conventional optical and magnetic storage technologies. 
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Fig. 1. Diagram 
showing the 
patterned surface of 
the proposed data 
storage chip. Once a 
parking spot is 
selected, its 
macromolecular 
content will be 
transferred to the 
read/write station 
under the influence 
of an applied 
electric voltage (i.e., 
electro-phoretic 
transfer). Following 
the completion of 
the read/write 
operation, the 
macromolecule is 
returned to its 
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A possible implementation of the proposed storage device, depicted schematically in Fig. 1, 
shows a specific arrangement of 16 parking spots in conjunction with a single read/write 
station on a chip surface. Various canals are etched on this surface to connect the parking 
spots to the read/write chamber. Binary valves placed at the cross-sections of these canals 
control the flow direction (a possible design of a binary (i-valve appears in Fig. 2). Controlling 
the valves is accomplished by means of electrical signals on four separate lines. 



Outlet 2 




Outlet 1 



(b) 



Outlet 2 



Fig. 2. Binary valve channels the flow of 
incoming liquid toward either of outlets 1 
or 2. An electronic command signal is 
required to compress the spring and pull 
the switch block to the lower position. 
When the command signal is removed, 
the spring relaxes to its initial state, thus 
redirecting the flow toward outlet 1. 

The aforementioned binary scheme of 
grouping the parking spots results in a 
number of address lines that is the 
base-2 logarithm of the number of 
spots. One can thus address over a 
million parking spots on the surface of 
a chip with only 20 lines. If each 
parking spot, for example, occupies a 
10 x lO^m 2 area, one million such spots will cover a square centimeter of the chip surface. 
With the macromolecule stored in each parking spot corresponding to a mega-byte block of 
user data, the areal density of storage on the chip will approach 1 TeraBytes/cm 2 . Moreover, if 
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the parking spots (and associated read/write/erase stations) are stacked in 10|im-thick layers, 
the volumetric capacity of the envisioned device will easily reach 1 PetaBytes/cm 3 . 

Macromolecular readout by translocation through a nano-pore. The diagrams in Fig. 3 
depict a method of readout by translocation through a nano-pore. 2 As different nucleotides 
pass through the pore, they hamper the flow of the ionic current differently. Fluctuations in 
current blockage are due to differences in the size and/or charge of the various nucleotides. 
Given a sufficient SNR, one should be able to uniquely identify the base sequence of the 
translocated DNA molecule by analyzing the electrolytic current waveform. 

Fig. 3. (a) Nano-pore 
created in a lipid 
membrane by a-hemolysin 
proteins. The bilayer 
separates two sections of a 
buffer solution. With 
100 mV applied across the 
bilayer, -120 pA of ionic 
current flows through the 
nano-pore. (b) DNA strand 
passing through the nano- 
pore partially blocks the 
ionic current. 

Figure 4 is a schematic diagram of a setup for conducting DNA translocation experiments in 
our laboratory. The system consists of two ~150|iL wells, machined in a teflon block and 
connected by a U-shaped tube. One end of the U-tube has a sleeve of teflon tubing, which is 
rapidly tapered to provide a ~40|im diameter aperture. Ag-AgCl electrodes are inserted into 
both wells. To form a lipid bilayer at the 40^un aperture, one must first prime the aperture by 
applying 5|iL of a 200|ig/mL solution of lipid (diphytanoyl phosphatidylcholine) dissolved in 
spectroscopic-grade hexane. The primer is then allowed to evaporate in a mild stream of 
nitrogen gas. The wells on both sides of the aperture are subsequently filled with a buffer 
solution (1.0M KC1 + 10 mM HEPES/KOH, pH = 8.0). At this point, a relatively large ionic 
current passes through the aperture (several hundred nA at 120mV applied voltage). To form 
a lipid bilayer, a single bristle of a fine brush is dipped in a ~3mg/mL lipid solution (dissolved 
in spectroscopiograde hexadecane), then brushed across the aperture. Formation of the 
bilayer is indicated by the blockage of the ionic current (several hundred Gift resistance 
between the Ag-AgCl electrodes). 

Once a stable bilayer has been created, 80 ng of a-hemolysin in 2^iL buffer solution is added 
to the well that contains the aperture and, subsequently, a 120mV potential is applied to the 
electrodes. Typically, a single ion-channel consisting of seven a-hemolysin molecules self- 
assembles in a time span of 5-20 minutes; successful self-assembly is indicated by an abrupt 
increase of the electrolytic current to 120pA. To avoid formation of multiple ion-channels, the 
excess a-hemolysin is removed by perfusion with ~20mL of fresh buffer. (In our experiments, 
individual ion-channels were stable for up to six hours.) With an ion-channel formed stably 
within the lipid bilayer, we add single-stranded DNA molecules (ssDNA) to the cis (i.e., 
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grounded) side of the bilayer. Ionic current through the a-hemolysin channel is then 
monitored using a HEKA EPC-9 patch-clamp amplifier in voltage clamp mode. Data were 
acquired at 5|is intervals and filtered with a low-pass Bessel filter (bandwidth = 5, 20, or 
100kHz). The passage of DNA strands through the ion-channel is indicated by transient 
blockage events in the ionic current. Several hundred blockage events were recorded and 
analyzed for poly-A, poly-C, and poly-AC samples. 



40pm aperture on which the bilayer 
(host to nano-pore) is formed 




Figure 4. Experimental setup for translocation studies. Two 150(xL wells are machined in a teflon 
block and connected via a U-shaped teflon tube (inner diameter -1.6 mm). The electrodes, which 
have a silver core with AgCl coating, are connected to a constant voltage source. 

Translocation experiments conducted with poly-A, poly-C, and poly-AC. Size-purified 
ssDNA samples were purchased from Midland Certified Reagents (Midland, TX). In a typical 
experiment these DNA samples were added to the cis chamber (concentration ~200nM/mL). 
About one hundred translocation events were recorded separately for each type of DNA 
sample. Figure 5(a) shows three typical translocation events of a ssDNA molecule having 120 
continuous adenine bases (A-120). Similarly, Fig. 5(b) shows translocation events associated 
with DNA molecules having 120 cytosine bases (C-120). A comparison of these events 
reveals that adenine bases block the ionic current more than the cytosine bases. During 
translocation of A-120, the ionic current drops from 13QpA to 2QpA, whereas in the case of 
C-120 the current drops from 128pA to 4QpA. The experiments also reveal that cytosine bases 
translocate faster than the adenine bases. The translocation speed for C-120 is ~1.5|as/base, 
while that for A-120 is either ~3.3jis/base or ~5.4|is/base, depending on the direction of 
translocation (5'->3 f or 3'->5*). It is thus seen that 120-base poly-A and poly-C molecules of 
ssDNA can be readily distinguished from each other by measuring the magnitude and/or 
duration of the current blockage. 
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To determine whether smaller segments of A-bases can be distinguished from similar 
segments of C-bases, we conducted experiments with a 120-base sample having the periodic 
sequence 20A-20C-20A-20C-20A-20C. The results, depicted in Fig. 5(c), indicate that 
alternate 20A and 20C segments cannot be distinguished via current blockage measurements. 
This is because the length of the a-hemolysin ion- 
channel in the translocation direction is ~10nm, while 
each DNA base is only 0.34nm long. At any given 
time, therefore, there are roughly 30 bases in the 
channel, which explains why 20-base-long sequences 
are irresolvable with this particular ion-channel. 
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For a single DNA base, the transit time through the 
ion-channel can be as short as 1.5ns (poly-C). To 
resolve alternate segments, each consisting of -30 
identical bases, one should monitor the ionic current 
with a fairly wide-band amplifier. (The highest band- 
width presently available to us is 100kHz.) One must 
also try to substantially reduce the noise, whose 
magnitude, as present measurements indicate, rises in 
proportion to the area of the lipid bilayer. Reduction 
of the buffer volume (by reducing the chamber size) 
should also be an effective way of reducing the noise. 

Figure 5. Three typical current blockade events during 
translocation of purified, 1 20-base-long ssDNA 
molecules, (a) With poly-A strands, the ionic current 
drops from -130 pA to -20 pA, with a blockage duration 
of either - 400ns or ~ 650 \xs 9 depending on the direction 
of travel of the molecule, (b) With poly-C strands, the 
current drops from -128 pA to -40 pA; the blockade 
duration per cytosine base is - 1.5ns. (c) With ssDNA 
having 20 bases of adenine alternating with 20 bases of 
cytosine the current drops from -120 pA to -35 pA during 
translocation. (The poly-AC data is recorded at a larger 
amplifier bandwidth, which results in a higher noise level 
compared to the poly-A and poly-C data.) 
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Micro-chamber fabrication. To realize high storage density and high data-rate, the system 
architecture requires miniaturized parking lots for storing macromolecular strings (i.e., data 
blocks) as well as integrated read/write/erase stations for data encoding and decoding. We 
have fabricated a prototype read station on a microscope slide using 2-photon-initiated 
polymerization of certain resins. 3 A 150|im-thick photo-polymerizable resin is coated on a 
glass slide, upon which the desired pattern is written by tracing a highly focused laser beam. 
The localized photo-excitation cross-links the resin, thereby reducing the solubility of the 
exposed material, and the desired 3D structure is obtained by washing away the unexposed 
resin. Our read station made by this method consists of two adjacent chambers, 150 x 150 x 
150n\m 3 , separated by a partition wall, as shown in Fig. 6. The partition wall has a 20|im 
diameter hole at its center, upon which a lipid bilayer must be formed to host the nano-pore. 
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This apd similar structures will be used for DNA translocation experiments in the next phase 
of our program. Figure 7 shows the water-filling and subsequent diying of the chambers. The 
first frame of Fig. 7 shows a micro-pipette, in contact with the partition wall, injecting water 
into one of the chambers. The third frame shows the 
over-filled section of the chamber with a convex 
surface (water meniscus). As the water evaporates, the 
meniscus first becomes flat at t= 14s, then concave at 
t = 22s. The chamber eventually dries up at / = 31s. 

Figure 6. (Top) Two views of the micro-chamber fabricated 
by 2-photon lithography. Each chamber is approximately 
lSOpm on the side, and about lSOfun deep. (Bottom) Two 
views of the p-hole in the wall separating the two chambers. 
The ii-hole is -20 in diameter and is located ~20pm 
above the chambers 9 floor. 
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Figure 7. Water filling sequence of a n-chamber. A ^-pipette (inner diameter ~10pm) is brought in 
contact with a side-wall to release its content. Each ^-chamber can hold ~3nL of water, which 
completely evaporates in less than 30 seconds at the room temperature under normal conditions. 
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To prevent evaporation, we fabricated covered (i.e., roofed) chambers having access holes on 
the end walls to enable ^-pipette insertion. One such device is shown in Fig. 8, where the |i- 
pipette is seen to be inserted through the wall on the left-hand side. The injected liquid goes 
through the central hole and starts leaking out of the hole on the right-hand wall. (The water 
continues to leak until the pressure inside the pipette fells to the atmospheric level.) The 
leaked droplets can be sucked back into the chambers, as shown in the last frame of Fig. 8. 

The above ^-chambers' shortcomings for use as DNA read stations include: (i) high 
evaporation rates, (ii) structural fragility that renders them unusable after only a few 
experiments, and (iii) difficulty of attaching electrodes, performing perfusion, or accessing the 
central hole to paint the lipid bilayer and/or to inject the nano-pore proteins. 



Figure 8. Filling a 
covered ^-chamber 
with water via a \i- 
pipette inserted 
through a hole on a 
side-wall. The last 
frame at r = 29s 
shows the liquid 
being sucked back 
into the chambers. 




Device fabrication using polydimethylsiloxanc (PDMS). To integrate the read station with 
the parking spots, to reduce the noise level during readout (which noise arises in part from the 
large chamber size as well as the large surface area of the lipid membrane), and in order to 
overcome the aforementioned shortcomings of the 2-photon micro-fabrication method, we 
attempted to miniaturize the read station of Fig. 1 using several alternative techniques. In one 
such attempt, we built a device by molding a PDMS block, as can be seen in Fig. 9. The liquid 
PDMS precursor was poured into a cup, and thin tungsten wires were placed in the liquid at 
locations where it was desired to create channels, chambers, and access ports. The cup was 
then heated to ~50°C, where it was kept for two to three hours until the PDMS solidified. 
Subsequently the tungsten wires were removed, the device was fitted with Ag-AgCl 
electrodes, and the chambers were filled with a buffer solution via ^-pipettes. In Fig. 9 the 
read station has two cylindrical chambers connected by a tapered aperture (diameter ~150jim) 
over which a lipid bilayer will be formed. There are two ports for Ag-AgCl electrodes, and a 
perfusion line to flush out the excess a-hemolysin after ion-channel formation. The inset to 
Fig. 9 is a photograph showing the central section of the fabricated device. 

Capillary pipettes used for filling and emptying the above chambers were made by a 
commercial pipette-puller (Narishige Scientific Instruments), which has a circular filament 
that heats the center of a glass capillary to the glass softening temperature. Both ends of the 
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capillary are held by iron rods and pulled by an adjustable magnetic force. The length of the 
pipette taper is controlled by adjusting the filament current (heating) and the magnetic force. 
The capillaries used in the above experiments have an inner tip diameter in the range of 10 to 
50nm; the taper length is in the l-2cm range. 




Figure 9. Miniature DNA read station made by molding a PDMS block. The inset is a photograph of 
the central region of the febricated read station. 



Femto-second pulse laser micro-machining of a glass substrate. An alternative method of 
fabricating the ^channels and fi-chambers of the read station is based on femto-second pulse 
laser micro-machining of a glass substrate. Figure 10 shows scanning electron micrographs of 
a polished glass slide on which three chambers, each -180 x 180 x lOO^m 3 , have been 
written. One of these chambers is used for calibration purposes, while the other two are 
connected via a ji-hole at the center of the partition wall. The micro-machining was done with 
a (time-averaged) laser power of 18mW, wavelength = 1.66^m, pulse width = 150 fs, 
repetition rate = 1 kHz, focusing lens NA = 0.25. For the chambers the scanning speed was 
50nm/s, with 4|im steps in the X7-plane and 15|im steps in the depth direction Z. The conical 
hole at the center of the partition wall has a diameter ~40jim on the front side and ~10nm on 
the rear side. The hole was created by focusing the laser beam through the edge of the glass 
slide onto the partition wall that separates the chambers. Creating the hole required a scanning 
speed in the range of l-5|im/s, with 2nm steps in the X 9 Y 9 and Z-directions. In practice, these 
^-chambers must be covered with a solid PDMS layer to prevent the evaporation of liquids. 
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Figure 10. Femtosecond pulse laser micro- 
machining of a glass substrate. Of the three 
chambers shown, one is for calibration 
purposes, while the other two provide a 
miniaturized read station, (a, b) Front view of 
the ii-hole, showing the wide-end of the cone- 
shaped aperture having ~ 40pm diameter. 

(c) Rear view of the hole, where the aperture 
diameter at its narrow end is only -10pm. 

(d) Magnified view of the hole as seen from 
die rear, (e) Optical micrograph of the hole as 
seen from the top of the partition wall. 




Micro-pump action using a focused, circularly-polarized laser beam. Fluid circulation by 
means of a micro-pump is one of the envisioned methods of transporting macro-molecular 
data blocks between the parking spots and the read/write stations. Anticipating the need for 
such micro-pumps, we have investigated methods of circulating micro-fluids under focused 
laser beams. The ultimate goal is to fabricate these micro-pumps in an integrated fashion 
around the periphery of the chip, where they can be accessed and controlled by external laser 
beams focused through transparent side-windows. Figure 11 shows a birefringent particle 
submerged in water and rotating under a focused, circularly-polarized beam of light. 
Birefringent particles, ranging in size from l|im to lOjim, were produced by grinding a half- 
wave plate. The particles were suspended in a 150|im-thick layer of water, and circularly- 
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polarized laser light (A, = 635nm) was focused onto individual particles via a 0.6NA 
microscope objective lens. The observed rotation of the particles was due to the transfer of 
angular momentum from circularly-polarized photons. On varying the laser power in the 
range from 3.0 mW to 9.0 mW, we observed uniform rotation of the particles with rotational 
frequencies ranging from 0.8 Hz to 5.0 Hz. These particles could be rotated in both clockwise 
and counterclockwise directions, depending on whether the focused beam was right- or left- 
circularly polarized. We believe the combination of micro-fluidic techniques with remote 
pump control via an external laser beam is a powerful tool for macro-molecular transport 
within a micro-fluidic chip. 

Figure 11. Birefringent particle (diameter ~ 5\un) rotates under a focused, 
circularly-polarized laser beam. The photograph shows a large number of 
particles (obtained by grinding a half-wave plate) suspended in water and 
observed through an optical microscope within its field of view. The 
microscope objective (NA=0.6) is used to focus a red laser beam (*,= 
635nm) onto the particle seen here near the center of the frame. Laser 
beam scattering from the spinning particle creates a rotating beacon that is 
readily visible to the naked eye. 

Writing individual macromolecules. A method of writing macromolecules of arbitrary base 
sequence is shown in Fig. 12. This is essentially a miniaturized and automated version of the 
photo-chemical technique used in Gene-Chip manufacture 4 A short strand of a precursor 
molecule is needed to initiate the recording process, whereby individual bases are sequentially 
added to the free end of the precursor. The precursor is anchored at the center of the write 
station to prevent its drift. The write station is illuminated by a focused laser beam for the 
purpose of removing the blocking molecule attached to the growing end of the 
macromolecule. The various bases (i.e., A, C, G, T in the case of deoxyribonucleic acids) are 
kept within specific reservoirs and blocked by a chemical group that prevents the growth of 
the molecule beyond a single base during each visit to the reservoir. The reservoirs are 
connected to the main chamber of the write station through a nano-pore; opening each nano- 
pore (e.g., by applying a proper voltage between the reservoir and the main chamber) causes 
the free-floating end of the macromolecule to enter the selected reservoir. Within the reservoir 
a single base attaches itself to the free end of the growing macromolecule, but further growth 
will be prevented by the presence of the blocking group. The macromolecule is subsequently 
returned to the main chamber, where the laser beam removes its blocking group in preparation 
for entry into the next reservoir. This writing scheme, although probably too slow for practical 
purposes, has the advantage that its chemistry is well understood and, therefore, can provide a 
proof of principle for the proposed method of molecular data storage. 

Alternative writing scheme based on widely-separated active molecules. Another possible 
writing mechanism is depicted in Fig. 13. In (a) a long precursor strand consisting of 
relatively long, inert segments separating individual active molecules, which are identical in 
their native (or ground) state, is exposed to an activator. The inert segments simply act as 
spacers to create a reasonable distance between adjacent active molecules. The activator may 
be a tightly focused laser beam, a localized electric field, a tunneling electrode, an anchored 
enzyme, etc. The strand in Fig. 13(a) is being pulled under the activator by a micro-machine 
(not shown); for instance, optical tweezers may be dragging the strand from right to left. 
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Fig. 12. Write station for creating DNA molecules of arbitrary base sequence. Four isolated chambers 
act as reservoirs for the four deoxyribonucleic acid bases; all base molecules stored in these reservoirs 
are blocked by a chemical group to ensure the attachment of a single base to the growing DNA strand 
at each stage of the process. Each reservoir is connected through a nanopore to the main chamber, 
where a growing DNA molecule is anchored at one end but is free to float otherwise. When the 
growing DNA strand enters a reservoir through its nano-pore, it adds the desired base to its growing 
end, then returns to the main chamber. A photo-activation process in the main chamber (initiated by 
the focused laser beam) removes the blocker from the growing end of the strand. Upon completion of 
recording, the DNA molecule is detached from the anchor and transferred to a designated parking spot. 

Whenever the activator is energized, the exposed active molecule is transformed from its 
native state to a (physically or chemically) different "excited" state. In Fig. 13(b) the two 
states of the active molecule are shown as differently colored. The native (ground) state and 
the transformed (excited) state of the active molecule must be stable; they must also be 
distinguishable from each other through the mechanism employed in the read station. (Once 
the entire strand is written, that is, when the active molecules are selectively converted from 
the ground state to the excited state, one may excise and remove the inert spacers while 
splicing the active molecules together without changing their sequential order.) The recorded 
strand thus created represents a binary sequence, whereby the ground state of the active 
molecule represents the binary digit "zero", and the excited state represents "one," or vice 
versa. If active molecules having more than two stable states are embedded in the precursor 
strand, non-binary (e.g., ternary, quaternary) recording will be possible as well. 

The recorded strands will be "erasable" if the excited state(s) of the active molecule can 
somehow be reversed; otherwise the recorded strand will be an example of a write-once 
storage medium. In the latter case, however, erasable or rewritable data storage will still be 
possible in the following sense: any recorded strand that is no longer needed will be removed 
from its parking spot and destroyed (or abandoned), and a new precursor strand is written 
with fresh data, and stored in the same physical location (i.e., parking spot) from which the 
abandoned strand had been removed. 
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In this proposed scheme, the inert spacer molecules are needed only if the dimensions of the 
activator (i.e., the write head) are greater than those of the active molecule. In the case of an 
ultra-violet (UV) activator of wavelength X = 200nm, for instance, if far-field optics are used 
to focus the beam, the diameter of the focused spot cannot be much smaller than lOOnm. 
Since typical active molecules have dimensions on the order of 1 nm, the required spacer 
molecules must be at least 100 nm long. With near-field optics, it is possible to confine the 
optical activators to sub-wavelength dimensions, thereby reducing the required length of the 
spacer molecules. Electric-field or tunneling-tip activators may require even shorter spacers. 




Active molecule 



(b) -#- — -O 

Before activation After activation 
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Figure 13. (a) A precursor strand consisting of long, inert segments separating active molecules in 
their native (or ground) state, is exposed to an activator. The strand is being pulled under the activator 
by a nano-actuator. (b) When the activator is energized, the active molecules are transformed from 
their native (ground) state to an excited state. If the activator is turned off, however, the active 
molecules remain in their ground state, (c) Once the entire precursor strand is written (i.e., its active 
molecules selectively placed in the excited state), the inert spacer molecules may be removed, and the 
active molecules spliced together in the same order in which they were arranged by the activator. 

Access Time. An important characteristic of our data storage system, known as access time, is 
the average time it takes a macromolecular data block to travel from its parking spot to the 
read/write station. To simplify the analysis, let us assume that the macromolecule is bundled 
up in the form of a sphere of radius r 0 = 0.5 |im = 5 x 10" 7 m, moving at V= 10 m/s through 
water. At T= 20°C, water has density p= 10 3 kg/m 3 and viscosity 7= 10" 3 Newtons.sec/m 2 . 
The Reynolds number for the spherical particle moving through water would thus be R = 
2pVr 0 lTj* 10, which is fairly small. 5 This means that the flow of the liquid past the micron- 
sized sphere will be steady and laminar. 

The drag force on the surface of the sphere will be F= 6nrjr 0 V= 10" 7 Newtons. 5 Suppose the 
applied voltage across a 1 cm-wide chip is 10 V, so the electric field acting on the spherical 
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particle will be E= 10 3 V/ia Since F=qE, the particle must have a charge of q = 10' 10 C in 
order to move at the desired velocity under the applied field. Since a single-stranded DNA 
molecule has (on average) 2.5 elections per base (Le., 4 x 10" 19 C per base), the macromolecule 
must have -2.5 x 10 8 nucleic acid bases. (This corresponds to a 60 Mbyte block of data 
associated with each molecule.) Since each base occupies roughly lnm 3 , a 2.5 x 10 8 -base 
molecule should fit in a micron-sized sphere, in agreement with our earlier assumptions. 

The conclusion is that, if a polymer consisting of 10 8 -10 9 building blocks (monomers) is 
used to encode each data block, and if each monomer happens to have a few unpaired 
electrons, then the molecule can be transferred between its parking spot and the read/write 
station in a matter of milliseconds under the influence of a reasonable electric field (e.g., 
10 Volts across a 1 x 1 cm 2 chip). We are aware, of course, that a charged polymer as assumed 
cannot be bundled up into a compact sphere, and a more realistic analysis needs to be 
undertaken in order to estimate the actual access time of the proposed system. Experimental 
data from gel electrophoresis indicate that the travel time of macromolecules under the above 
conditions should be on the order of a few seconds (rather than milliseconds). We plan to 
investigate this question further and, if necessary, consider alternative techniques for 
transporting our molecular data blocks. For instance, it is possible to neutralize the charge on 
a single-stranded DNA molecule by pairing it with its complement (i.e., creating double- 
stranded DNA), then place the uncharged molecule in a small lipid vesicle (similar to those 
used in biological systems) and move the vesicle across the system using either an 
electromagnetic field or a flow field created by the action of a micro-pump. 

Concluding remarks. The objective of our research program is to build a data storage device 
using macromolecules, in general, and DNA molecules, in particular, as the storage medium. 
We use micro -fluidic techniques for transporting the molecules through various chambers 
(Le., read, write, erase, and storage chambers) within a small, integrated chip. To date we 
have succeeded in building several micro-chambers, conducted DNA translocation 
experiments in different-sized chambers, and also demonstrated the principle of optical 
pumping in these devices. Future work includes fabrication of nano-pores in ja-chambers, 
conducting translocation experiments within these ^-chambers, and investigating various 
schemes of macromolecular writing and transportation. 
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A simple DNA-based data storage scheme is demonstrated in which information is written using 
"addressing" oligonucleotides. In contrast to other methods that allow arbitrary code to be stored, 
the resulting DNA is suitable for downstream enzymatic and biological processing. This capabil- 
ity is crucial for DNA computers and may allow for a diverse array of computational operations 
to be carried out using this DNA. Although here we use gel-based methods for information read- 
out, we also propose more advanced methods involving protein/DNA complexes and atomic force 
microscopy/nanopore schemes for data readout. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

DNA is attractive for storing digital information, partly 
due to its potentially ultrahigh density; 1 in theory 1 g of 
DNA is capable of storing about the same amount of data 
as 10 12 CD-ROMs. 2 DNA also offers the possibility of 
creating extremely durable information archives, e.g., by 
introducing the DNA into a reproducing organism, such as 
bacteria tolerant to radioactivity. 3 As the organism repli- 
cates its genome, the information is carried into the next 
generation. In combination with some form of selection 
pressure to reduce mutation rates, such information could 
be secured for thousands, perhaps millions, of years. Under 
appropriate conditions, even in vitro storage of DNA could 
be secure for hundreds of years. Another key attraction 
of DNA as a memory storage device is the novel forms 
of computational problems that can be addressed using 
it. For example, in his seminal paper, Adleman demon- 
strated that DNA could be used to solve an instance of the 
Hamiltonian path or "Traveling Salesman" problem. 4 Such 
problems require large amounts of conventional computing 
time, even for problems of modest complexity. By making 
use of DNAs ability to rapidly search a large information 
space in parallel, DNA computing offers the possibility of 
solving these problems on a practical timescale. The DNA 
memory scheme presented here might further enable DNA 
computation, by allowing the DNA computer to be "pro- 
grammed" in a faster, more efficient manner. This could 
save enormous time and expense over synthesizing each 
unique molecule one by one. 
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Previous groups have encoded meaningful information 
in DNA directly as a sequence of base pairs. 3 5 However, 
chemical DNA synthesis is slow and expensive, and a new 
molecule must be created each time new data is to be 
written. To overcome this limitation, methods have been 
developed that take advantage of the formation of com- 
plementary base pairs in DNA to generate molecules rep- 
resenting information. Notably, a 3-bit system has been 
developed by Shin and Pierce that allows for the encoding 
of up to eight distinct states in a DNA molecule, which 
is even rewritable. 6 This method has some important lim- 
itations, however, which may hinder its development into 
a fully fledged DNA memory device. It was not possible 
to unambiguously read out the information using simple 
gel-based methods, in this case only the total number of 
memory bits that were "1" or "0" could be determined. 6 To 
resolve the ambiguities, a fluorescence-based system was 
included, using the quenching of different fluorophores at 
each memory location to determine the precise data con- 
tent. However, this method is not practical for large capac- 
ity devices; a new fluorophore would be required for each 
new memory location, quickly exhausting all distinct fluo- 
rophore excitation/emission combinations available. A fur- 
ther limitation of this approach is that the resulting DNA 
construct is not easily manipulated by enzymatic or biolog- 
ical processes. Such a capability is critical, as the promise 
of DNA computers relies upon such manipulation of the 
encoded data to perform operations. 4 Specifically, Shin and 
Pierce's DNA construct is not linear but resembles "frayed 
wires" 6 and, if introduced into a living organism, will 
not be faithfully replicated, and furthermore, it cannot be 
amplified using the polymerase chain reaction, as has been 
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Fig. 1. Memory sequences used are shown at the top, with the EcoRI sites (blue), and the addressing sequences for memory sequence 1 (magenta) 
and memory sequence 2 (red). In the addressing molecules, the binary digit "1" is represented by a partially mismatched EcoRI site (green), while the 
binary digit "0" has the full complement to the EcoRI site (blue). Shown are 2-bit sequences (00, 01, 10, 11) written into the DNA. Prior to annealing, 
the carrier and specific addressing molecules are added to the reaction to achieve the desired data sequence after annealing. Shown are the expected 
DNA fragments resulting from EcoRI digestion of the encoded DNA products. 



important in previous DNA computation demonstrations. 4 
Although we do not claim that our method could be used 
directly in DNA computing, we hope that such ideas may 
be useful to those engaged in these endeavors. 

In order to address the limitations of pre-existing DNA 
memory devices, we have developed an alternative DNA 
based memory that requires only simple methods to write 
information into DNA. Since the resulting molecules are 
linear double-stranded DNA, in principle this memory is 
compatible with a broad range of enzymatic and biologi- 
cal methods. Our method takes advantage of DNA recog- 
nition enzymes in order to distinguish between the "1" 
and "0" memory states. For this purpose we have cho- 
sen to use the restriction endonuclease EcoRI, 7 an enzyme 
that binds to the palindrome sequence G A AATTC, cutting 
both DNA strands at the site marked " A ". We chose this 
enzyme as it is well-known to possess high stringency 
for its cognate recognition site. 7 By engineering the mem- 
ory states "0" and "1" so that in one state the enzyme 
can recognize the DNA, while in the other it cannot, 
we can unambiguously determine the information content 
by a simple EcoRI digestion procedure. Similar meth- 
ods for distinguishing DNA molecules have been routinely 
used for "DNA fingerprinting" and have been applied to 
solve certain criminal cases. 8 This approach is also some- 
what similar to the method developed for the DNA "finite 
automaton," 9 developed by Benenson et al., in that a recog- 
nition enzyme is used to differentiate certain states of 
the system. An intriguing unidirectional motor has also 
been constructed from DNA using a sequence-recognizing 
nicking enzyme, 10 However, our device is different from 
these approaches in that we merely wish to create a generic 
memory device, enabling the easier encoding of a linear 
sequence of information directly into DNA. 



Our device operates on the principle of using linear 
DNA as a "carrier" to specify a one-dimensional array of 
writeable memory sequences (see Figs. 1 and 3). Each of 
these sequences is unique and the address space is large. 
For example, by using 24 bases for the address, there 
are potentially 4 24 unique address sequences. One mem- 
ory sequence on a carrier strand consists of two logical 
parts partitioned into three physical parts: two address- 
ing sequences that flank one writeable data sequence. 
The writeable data sequence is composed of the recogni- 
tion sequence (GAATTC) for the restriction endonuclease, 
EcoRI. 7 To write to a memory sequence, one oligonu- 
cleotide spanning the entire memory sequence and fully 
complementary to the address sequences is used. To write 
a "0" the oligonucleotide is further also fully complemen- 
tary to the data sequence, whereas in the case of writing a 
"1" the oligonucleotide contains a 4-nucleotide mismatch 
(G7TAAC) with the data sequence. Read-out of the mem- 
ory now is based upon the ability of EcoRI to recognize, 
bind, and cleave at its restriction site, the data sequence. 
In the case of a "I," however, the DNA structure is locally 
melted due to the mismatch, prohibiting EcoRI recogni- 
tion, binding, and cleavage. Only in the case when a "0" 
is written is the restriction site intact, i.e., double-stranded, 
and cleavable by EcoRI. The data sequence is flanked by 
two addressing sequences to reduce steric hindrance and 
allow sufficient physical space for EcoRI enzymes to bind. 
Here we demonstrate that DNA cleavage by the EcoRI 
enzyme provides a means to read out information from our 
memory device. 

2. METHODS 

In order to create a 2-bit capacity DNA based device with 
four distinct states (00, 01, 10, and 11), five chemically 
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Fig. 2. Restriction digest with EcoRl enzyme yields a distinct pattern of DNA fragments, which depends upon the specific EcoRT sites that have been 
protected. In this way the four states of the 2-bit device, 00, 01, 10, and 11, can unambiguously be determined. 



synthesized ssDNA oligonucleotides were ordered from 
Integrated DNA Technologies (see Fig. I for sequences). 
The carrier molecule consists of 77 bases and contains two 
memory sequences. For each memory sequence on the car- 
rier, two shorter ssDNA oligonucleotides complementary 
to the addressing sequences and encoding either a "0" or a 
"1" were synthesized. The "0" molecules contain the com- 
plement to the EcoRl sites as the data sequence, whereas 
the "1" molecules have four mismatched bases within this 
field (GAATTC GTTAAC). 

To store information using these molecules, one need 
only mix together the carrier molecule with either of the 
addressing molecules for each memory sequence, depend- 
ing on whether a "0" or a "1" is desired. In practice, 
this was done by setting up a 50 fi\ annealing reaction in 
lx NEB buffer #2 (10 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.9 @ 25 °C, 
50 mM NaCl, 10 mM MgCl 2 , 1 mM dithiothreitol), with 
each ssDNA molecule present at a concentration of 3 /LtM. 
The reaction was incubated at 95 °C to melt all base-pair 
interactions and then slowly cooled to room temperature 
over several hours. Following this step, the information 
was then stored within the molecules. 

Subsequent readout of the stored digital information 
was achieved by performing a restriction digest with the 
enzyme EcoRl (New England Biolabs). If a "0" was writ- 
ten at any given memory sequence, a completely base- 
paired cognate EcoRl site is formed that can be recognized 
and cleaved by the enzyme. However, if a "1" was written, 
the four mismatched bases prevent the EcoRl from rec- 
ognizing and cleaving the DNA. By subsequent gel elec- 
trophoresis of the digestion products, it is now possible 
to unambiguously determine the information encoded. In 
practice, 10 /il of the encoded product DNA was added 
to 40 /xl of NEB buffer #2 plus 40 units of EcoRl . These 
reactions were incubated for 48 h at 37 °C to ensure com- 
plete digestion of all EcoRl sites. The reaction products 
were then analyzed by polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis 



(PAGE) in Tris-borate EDTA buffer at 10 V/cm, stained 
with ethidium bromide, and imaged by using an ultraviolet 
light source. A 10 bp DNA stepladder was run alongside 
the samples in order to determine fragment lengths on the 
gel (Fig. 2). 

3. RESULTS 

The molecules used in this demonstration were engineered 
so that the EcoRl sites were not spaced evenly along the 
DNA molecule. This was done so that "01" could be dis- 
tinguished from "10," as cutting at one or other of these 
sites produced differently sized fragments. The expected 
DNA fragment lengths for each state of the device are 
as follows (Fig. 1). "00": Since both data sequences are 
represented by fully base-paired cognate EcoRl, complete 
digestion yields three fragments, 18, 25, and 34 base-pairs 
in length. "01": Only one site is cleavable yielding two 
fragments 25 and 52 base pairs in length. "10": Again, 
only one site is cleavable, but due to the spacing of EcoRl 
sites, the fragments are now 18 and 59 base pairs long. 
"11": Since both EcoRl sites are mismatched, no diges- 
tion can occur and the full-length 77 base-pair molecule is 
expected. 

Following EcoRl digestion, the resulting products were 
analyzed using a native polyacrylamide gel; see Figure 2. 
As can be seen, each state of the DNA memory device is 
easily distinguished from the other three and the expected 
DNA fragments are present as described above. Each of 
the four states "00," "01," "10," and "11" has been faith- 
fully recorded into the DNA and can be unambiguously 
read using EcoRl, as expected. 

4. DISCUSSION 

The presented DNA memory device is easily scaled to 
much larger capacities, one need only increase the overall 
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length of the carrier molecule to include additional mem- 
ory sequences and synthesize the corresponding address- 
ing molecules for them. It should be noted that these 
molecules must be made, in the first instance, by chemi- 
cal synthesis. However, following these initial investments, 
any arbitrary data can be stored without the need for syn- 
thesis of further molecules, and further stocks of the carrier 
molecule could then be prepared by amplification using 
the PCR reaction, followed by conversion to ssDNA using 
established methods. 11 In this way, our DNA memory 
device is a truly generic storage media. We note that cur- 
rent DNA synthesis methods are limited to around 10000 
bases (e.g., gene synthesis by such companies as Gen- 
Script, http://www.genscript.com). However, we anticipate 
that longer sequences could be made by ligation of several 
synthetic genes, and perhaps even longer constructs will 
be possible as DNA synthesis technologies improve. 



In this prototype device, the EcoRI sites were engi- 
neered so as to yield differently sized fragments upon 
digestion, e.g., to distinguish "01" from "10." As the 
capacity of such a memory device increases, this method 
for removing ambiguity will become increasingly imprac- 
tical. In a larger device, the sites should be equally spaced 
along the molecule and the data stored as a palindrome 
within the DNA, i.e., all memory sequences duplicated 
and reflected around the center of the molecule (Fig. 3(a)). 
With such a construct, all states will yield a unique pat- 
tern of digestion products. This has the added advantage of 
introducing redundancy into the memory, while decreasing 
the information density by only a factor of 2. 

The resulting DNA memory is ready for use in further 
enzymatic manipulations; the fact that EcoRI is able to 
digest the product efficiently already shows that it is a suit- 
able substrate for at least this class of DNA processing 
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Fig. 3. Advanced readout system, (a) The encoded DNA molecule is incubated with the mutant form of EcoRI that is able to bind tightly to its 
correct DNA site but is not able to cleave the DNA. 8 (b) The resulting "studded" DNA is then fed through a solid-state nanopore, driven by an applied 
voltage. The current through the nanopore is measured as a function of time and discrete additional blockade events would be observed (simulated here) 
each time an EcoRl/DNA complex passes through the nanopore. This current versus time data could then be used to determine the digital sequence of 
the encoded DNA. 
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enzymes. By sealing the single-stranded "nicks" in the 
DNA between adjacent memory locations, using ligase, 
it should be possible to amplify such DNA by PCR 
and potentially to introduce it into living systems; such 
steps have been shown to be crucial for successful DNA 
information technology applications. 3 " 5 It would be true 
that only 50% of the PCR amplified DNA would be 
of the sequence desired, but by molecular cloning of 
these sequences into single-copy plasmids (e.g., Novagen's 
pETcoco-1), the clones could be screened and only the 
desired sequence selected from resulting transform ants. 

We do not expect that restriction digestion and gel anal- 
ysis will be the method of choice for read-out of the data 
in a practical application, especially when the capacity is 
increased. The gel method used here has two distinct lim- 
itations, first, it is slow, and very long gels would have to 
be run to resolve the digestion fragments in larger devices. 
Furthermore, as the data are read in this fashion, the infor- 
mation is destroyed. However, we propose an alternative 
read-out strategy that would overcome these limitations. 
A mutant version of EcoRl exists that has the ability to 
bind tightly to the cognate DNA site but is unable to cut 
the molecule. 12 It simply remains bound, forming a pro- 
tein "stud" on the DNA; such mutant EcoRl/DNA com- 
plexes studded along a length of A-DNA have been imaged 
by using atomic force microscopy (AFM). 12 It should be 
possible to use a similar method to decorate our memory 
device with EcoRl. A protein would bind to the cognate 
sites located at the "0" positions, while leaving gaps where 
the EcoRl is unable to bind the mismatched sites that rep- 
resent "1." The readout could be performed by using AFM 
and subsequent image analysis, as was done with EcoRl 
on A-DNA. 12 However, a more exciting prospect is to feed 
the protein/DNA complex through a solid-state nanopore 13 
forming a "nanoscale digital tape drive" (Fig. 3(b)). We 
have previously shown that, using the a-hemolysin pro- 
tein pore, structural landmarks on ssDNA can be distin- 
guished and potentially used to store information. 1 The 
pore diameter would be engineered to yield a large cur- 
rent blockade differential when EcoRl /DNA complexes 
pass through, as opposed to when naked DNA strands pass 



through. The palindrome nature of the encoded data means 
that there is no need to control the orientation of the DNA 
molecule as it enters the nanopore. Thus, the data could 
be read as a sequence of blockade events, and the intact 
protein/DNA complex could then be returned to a storage 
area to be accessed later. 

By having a robust, simple means to encode a sequence 
of digital information into DNA in a form that is suitable 
for a wide range of further manipulations, the goal of prac- 
tical, large-scale DNA data storage may be a step closer 
to reality. 
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Macro-molecular data storage with petabyte/cm 3 density, highly 
parallel read/write operations, and genuine 3D storage capability 

Masud Mansuripur and Pramod Khulbe 
Optical Sciences Center, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 85721, masud@,u.arizona.edu 

Abstract. Digital information can be encoded in the building-block sequence of macromolecules, 
such as RNA and single-stranded DNA. Methods of "writing" and "reading" macromolecular 
strands are currently available, but they are slow and expensive. In an ideal molecular data storage 
system, routine operations such as write, read, erase, store, and transfer must be done reliably and at 
high speed within an integrated chip. As a first step toward demonstrating the feasibility of this 
concept, we report preliminary results of DNA readout experiments conducted in miniaturized 
chambers that are scalable to even smaller dimensions. We show that translocation of a single- 
stranded DNA molecule (consisting of 50 adenosine bases followed by 100 cytosine bases) through 
an ion-channel yields a characteristic signal that is attributable to the 2-segment structure of the 
molecule. We also examine the dependence of the rate and speed of molecular translocation on the 
adjustable parameters of the experiment. 

1. Introduction. Many of the traditional problems in disk and tape data storage can be overcome if 
data-blocks were to be released from the confines of a disk (or tape) and allowed to float freely 
between read/write stations (i.e., heads) and permanent "parking spots." The heads and parking spots 
thus become fixed structures within an integrated chip, while the macro-molecular data blocks 
themselves become the (mobile) storage media. In this scheme, a large number of read/write heads 
could operate in parallel, the heads and parking spots would be constructed (layer upon layer) in a 
truly 3 -dimensional fashion, and individual nanometer-sized molecules - strung together in a flexible 
macromolecular chain- would be used to represent the O's and l's of binary information. In this 
paper we discuss the potential advantages of this alternative scheme for (secondary) data storage 
and, to demonstrate the feasibility of the concept, we present results of experiments based on DNA 
molecules that travel within micro-fluidic chambers. 

In principle, the four nucleotides of DNA can be used to represent a 2-bit sequence (A = 00, C = 01, 
G =10, T =11), although practical considerations may impose certain restrictions on the specific 
sequences that can be used to encode the information. A data storage device built around this 
concept must have the ability to (i) create macromolecules with any desired sequence of building 
blocks, i.e., write or encode the digital information into macromolecular strands; (ii) analyze and 
decode the sequence of a previously created macromolecule, i.e., read the recorded information; (iii) 
provide an automated and reliable mechanism for transferring the macromolecules between the read 
station, the write station, and designated locations (parking spots) for storing each such macro- 
molecule. Although methods of writing and reading macromolecular strands are currently available 
(e.g., arbitrary sequences of oligonucleotides can be synthesized, and DNA sequences can be 
deciphered), these methods require large machines and are slow and expensive. In an ideal molecular 
data storage system, routine operations such as write, read, erase, store, and transfer must be carried 
out within an integrated chip, reliably and at high speed. 
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2. Device architecture. As a possible alternative to present-day mass data storage devices (e.g., 
magnetic and optical disks and tapes), we envision a system in which data blocks are encoded into 
macromolecules constructed from two or more distinct bases, say, x and y\ the bases can be strung 
together in arbitrary order such as xxyxyyxy...xyx to represent binary sequences of user-data 
(x = 0,3; = l). 1 ' 2 The macromolecular data blocks must be created in a write station, transferred to 
parking spots for temporary storage, and brought to a read station for decoding and readout. The 
erase operation is as simple as discarding a data block and allocating its parking spot to another 
macromolecule. (In principle, discarded molecules can be recycled after being broken down to their 
constituent elements.) The parking spots and read/write stations depicted in Fig. 1, for example, are 
|Li-fluidic chambers connected via |X-channels and )n-valves (not shown) that enable automatic access 
through an electronic addressing scheme. 2 With the dimensions of the various chambers indicated in 
Fig. 1, one can readily incorporate, on a 1.0 cm 2 surface area, a total of 10 6 parking spots 



(~0.25cnr), 1000 read/write stations 
(-0.1cm 2 ), and necessary plumbing 
(e.g., l(xm-wide connecting routes, 
1 x l|im 2 binary valves or switches), 
which would occupy an area 
-0.65cm 2 . Assuming megabyte-long 
data-blocks, the storage capacity of 
the 10 6 parking spots in this scheme 
will be 10 12 bytes/cm 2 . In a three- 
dimensional design based on lOjxm- 
thick layers, the capacity of the 
proposed molecular storage system 
would exceed 10 15 bytes/cm 3 . For a 
comparison with a current state-of- 
the-art technology, note that storing 
10 15 bytes of data on Digital 
Versatile Disks requires a 128 meter- 
tall stack of 12cm-diameter DVD 
platters. 



1 MB macromolecular data-block 
(length ~1 cm, diameter ~ 1nm) 
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Read/Write Station \ 

— (100x 1 00x5 |im 3 )- 



Parking Spot 
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/ Layer Thickness 
7 10|im 



Fig. 1. Chip surface utilization. The same arrangement of read, 
write stations and parking spots is repeated in stacked layers. 




Fig. 2. Liposomes are microscopic spherical vesicles that 
form when phospholipids are hydrated. When mixed in 
water under low shear conditions, the phospholipids 
arrange themselves in sheets, the molecules aligning side 
by side with heads up and tails down. The sheets then join 
tails-to-tails to form a bilayer membrane. Phospholipid 
bilayer spheres enclosing water and one or more 
macromolecules can be produced with uniform size 
(diameter ~ 200 nm or smaller). Antibodies inserted in the 
outer surface of the liposome can target specific locations 
within the device tagged with antibody-specific antigens. 
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One may also envision packaging the molecular data blocks in microscopic spherical vesicles known 
as liposomes (see Fig. 2). This would provide a robust environment for the transfer of data blocks 
between the parking spots and the read/write stations. Moreover, by planting specific antibody 
molecules on the vesicle surfaces, it becomes possible to direct these "addressed" packages to 
desired locations tagged with antibody-specific antigens (i.e., receptors). 

In an effort to demonstrate the feasibility of the proposed molecular storage scheme, we have built 
miniaturized read stations for DNA strands. 2,3 The idea is to translocate single-stranded DNA 
molecules through a nano-pore while monitoring the variations of the electrolytic current through the 
pore, as has been described elsewhere in the context of gene analysis and sequencing. 4 ' 11 Whereas in 
decoding a genome the DNA sequence could be arbitrary, in the proposed data storage application it 
is possible to tailor the sequence to the characteristics of the read station. For instance, if the 
electrical signals corresponding to individual bases turn out to be indistinguishable (due to 
insufficient signal-to-noise ratio, SNR, or because the ion-channel is too long compared to the 
dimensions of single nucleotides), one might instead associate the information bits with strings of 
identical bases; for example, a string of 20 adenosines can be used to represent a 0, while a string of 
30 cytosines could represent a 1 . 



3. Conventional modes of mass storage and their limitations. The hallmarks of traditional 
secondary (i.e., disk, tape) data storage may be summarized as follows: (i) mechanical motion of the 
storage medium; (ii) mechanical motion of the read/write head; (iii) confinement of data to two- 
dimensional surfaces; (iv) data organization in sectors or blocks (as opposed to words); (v) difficulty 
of achieving parallel access to multiple sectors; (vi) dependence of achievable data density on the 
read/write/servo mechanism (as opposed to the physical properties of the storage medium). By 
releasing the data-blocks from the confines of the storage medium and giving them an independent 
physical identity, as depicted in Fig. 3, one could solve many of 
the traditional problems associated with disk/tape data storage. 
The released data sectors must still represent large blocks of data 
(item iv above); they also continue to require mechanical motion 
for moving around the storage device (item i above). However, the 
free-floating data blocks can now operate with stationary 
read/write heads, and will no longer be confined to a two- 
dimensional surface. The read/write heads will be permanently 
fixed within the storage system (i.e., no need for flying heads, 
track-following, auto-focusing, or scanning the storage medium to 
access various sectors). Therefore, the number of read/write 
stations that can be integrated into the storage system can increase 
dramatically compared to what is achievable in present-day 
devices. Parallel access to data thus becomes a natural mode of 
operation for a system that has hundreds or thousands of 
independent read/write stations. 




Fig. 3. Releasing the data 
blocks from the storage 
medium can, in principle, 
solve many of the problems 
associated with conventional 
data storage schemes. 
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4. Miniature read station. In previous publications we have described a method of reading 
molecular data blocks by translocation through nano-pores. 2 We have also reported methods of 
fabrication of the requisite fluidic chambers. 2,3 Our current research is focused on miniaturizing the 
read/write stations and integrating them with parking spots, |X-fluidic channels, and ^i-valves. Our 
read stations, complete with electrodes and access ports, were molded from polydimethylsiloxane 
(PDMS), cast in a machined Teflon block. This design, which is scalable to even smaller 
dimensions, allows easy integration with multiple parking spots on the same chip. In the read station 
depicted in Fig. 4, the needle-like end of the tube that connects the cis and trans chambers was 
covered with a Teflon cap (aperture diameter ~ 20|im) to promote the formation of a lipid membrane 
over the aperture. The nano-pore, self-assembled in the lipid membrane from seven subunits of ot- 
haemolysin (ocHL) protein, is a 10 nm- 
long ion-channel, whose cap (length 
~5nm) resides in the cis chamber, 
while its 5nm-long stem spans the 
lipid membrane. The ion-channel has 
an opening diameter of 2.6 nm at the 
entrance to the cap, 1.5 nm in the 
constricted region in the middle, and 
2.2 nm at the far end of the stem 
located in the trans chamber. 4 ' 5 

Fig. 4. (a) Photograph and (b) diagram of 
a read station built inside a lOmm-thick 
H-shaped Teflon frame. A Teflon tube, 
shrunk at one end to a 20|im diameter 
aperture, goes through the central wall 
and forms a tight seal between the cis and 
trans chambers. The 6mm-long, 4.6mm 
diameter cylindrical chambers are large 
enough to hold the buffer solution for 
several hours; evaporation reduces the 
buffer by 50% in 24 hours. The chambers 
are connected to an Axopatch 200B 
amplifier via Ag-AgCl electrodes. The 
20^m diameter aperture holds a (vertical) 
lipid bilayer, into which one or more ocHL 
ion-channels are implanted. Single- 
stranded DNA molecules are driven 
through the channel by an applied voltage 
in the range 90-2 lOmV, positive at the 
trans side. 

In the read station of Fig. 4, the cis chamber is accessed (under microscope control) with a micro- 
pipette from the right-hand side, and the trans chamber from the left-hand side. The micro-pipette is 
used for filling the chambers with buffer, adding ocHL or DNA to the cis chamber, and removing the 
additives by perfusion. At 50\iL volume (partial filling), the chambers are small enough to yield a 
low-noise electrolytic current signal, yet large enough to avoid problems associated with the 
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evaporation of the liquids. If the device dimensions were to shrink further, both chambers would 
have to be capped to prevent evaporation. 

Our goal was to improve the signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) of readout by increasing both the KC1 
concentration in the buffer and the applied voltage. The increased salt concentration, however, 
resulted in ion-channel gating, which is unacceptable behavior for observation of DNA translocation 
events. The higher voltage, on the other hand, helped raise the SNR by enhancing the signal without 
causing much increase in the noise. 

5. Gating behavior of a-haemolysin nano-pore at high KC1 concentration. The black (top), 
green (bottom), and red (middle) traces in Fig. 5 show the electrical current through a single nano- 
pore with 1 molar KC1 concentration at applied voltage levels of +210mV, -210mV, and 0 mV, 
respectively. The channel is always open at this KC1 concentration, and the forward current is just 
over 250pA, while the reverse current is about -200pA. The width of the trace in each case is a good 
measure of the noise level present during the measurement. (The KC1 concentration was 1M on both 
cis and trans sides; in other words, there was no transmembrane gradient.) 

When the KC1 concentration is raised to 2M, the ion-channel exhibits a "gating" behavior, namely, it 
opens and closes randomly, as can be seen in the blue trace in Fig. 5. The applied voltage was 
reduced in this case to +120mV to make the forward current (in the open state of the ion-channel) 
nearly equal to the forward current in the case of 1M KC1 concentration. (At 2M KC1, gating 
behavior was also observed at higher voltages, up to 200mV, and also when a reverse voltage, V= - 
120mV, was applied.) Apparently, at some KC1 concentration between 1M and 2M, the nano-pore 
exhibits gating, irrespective of the level or polarity of the applied voltage. 



Fig, 5. Current traces obtained from an ocHL channel 
incorporated into a bilayer. The red (middle) trace shows 
the channel in the non-conducting state, when there is no 
potential difference across the bilayer. The black (top) and 
green (bottom) traces show the channel in the conducting 
(open) state in response to a trans-bilayer applied voltage 
of +2 1 0 mV and -2 10 mV, respectively (in the presence of 
1M KC1 on both sides of the bilayer). Note the difference 
in the current level between the black and green traces, 
which indicates the channel's asymmetric response to a 
polarity reversal of the applied voltage. In the presence of 
2M KCI, and in response to an applied voltage of +120 mV 
(blue, oscillating trace), the channel fluctuates 
spontaneously between open and closed states (gating). 
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6. Translocation of S'AsoCiooS 1 single-stranded DNA. The ssDNA molecules traversed the ion- 
channel under K=210mV at 1M KCI buffer concentration, and were observed with the amplifier 
bandwidth set to 100 kHz. In one trial, of the 171 translocation events monitored, 49 events, or 
nearly 29%, showed bi-level behavior. (Not every event is expected to exhibit a bi-level signal, 
either due to the large fluctuations of the blockade current, or because of incomplete translocation, in 
which the molecule is trapped in the vestibular region of the ocHL cap for a certain length of time, 
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then returned to the cis chamber without traversing the ion-channel.) The bi-level behavior is seen in 
three of the four events in Fig. 6. Translocation duration for the entire molecule is typically ~150|is. 
In some instances, such as the first event in Fig. 6, the molecule appears to get stuck in the midst of 
translocation, which results in a longer-than-average transition time. The fourth event in Fig. 6 is 
typical of the remaining 71% of events in which either the molecule entered the pore but did not 
complete translocation, or the bi-ievel signal was not clearly visible due to a lack of sufficient SNR. 
It is worth mentioning that, in our experiments, bi-level signals were not observed for V= 120mV, 
150mV, or 180mV; the higher applied voltage of 210mV, was somehow necessary to obtain these 
signals. (Although a bi-level translocation signal from 2-segment RNA molecules has been reported 
in the literature, we are not aware of any such results in the published record for ssDNA.) 

Fig. 6. Effect on current flow of ssDNA passage 
through an aHL channel. S^oCkx^' ssDNA was 
introduced into the cis chamber (where the cap of 
the ion-channel is located). Buffer concentration 
= 1M KC1, applied voltage = +210 mV, amplifier 
bandwidth = 100 kHz. The channel's open state is 
interrupted by four brief closures (translocation 
events). The first and second events show two 
closure substates indicating the translocation of 
ssDNA from the 3' to the 5' end. The third event 
also shows two substates which, however, are 
reversed, indicating passage from the 5 f to the 3' 
end. In the fourth event, the A 50 and Cioo sections 
of the molecule are indistinguishable 
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It has been shown by several research groups that, for a given polynucleotide, translocation events 
generally fall into two categories, with one group of events showing less current blockade than the 
other. This grouping has been suggested to arise from translocation of the molecule in either of two 
orientations, namely, 3 f -> 5' or 5 f -> 3 f , or it might represent the translocation of the polymer in one 
of two different structural conformations. 5 ' 9 An asymmetric interaction between the polynucleotide 
and the internal pore structure has been suggested as the cause of the observed grouping in those 
occasions where the entry of the molecule into the pore from its 5 f end produces a larger current 
blockade than when the 3' end enters the pore first. 12 



In our S'AsoCkh^ ssDNA sample, keeping in mind that the C-nucleotide is smaller than the A- 
nucleotide, the 100-base-long C-segment is expected to drop the ionic current somewhat less than 
the 50 base-long A-segment does. The order in which the high and low portions of the bi-level signal 
occur during each translocation event depends on whether the 3 - or the 5-end of the molecule enters 
the nano-pore first. Of the 29% bi-level events observed in the aforementioned experiment, nearly 
three-quarters were associated with the C-segment entering first, during which events the average 
normalized current, </biocked// 0 pen>, was 0.37 ±0.09 for the C-segment and 0.17 ±0.04 for the A- 
segment. In the remaining quarter of the bi-level events (associated with the A-segment entering 
first) the average normalized current was 0.20 ± 0.03 for the C- and 0.12 ± 0.04 for the A-segment. 
These results are consistent with the aforementioned suggestion that the entry of polynucleotides 
into the pore from the 5-end causes a larger current blockage than entry from the 3 f -end. 
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7. Effect of increased voltage. Both the capture rate of the DNA molecules and the translocation 
speed through a single ion-channel were found to be strong functions of the applied voltage V, as has 
been reported by other researchers as well. 5 The three frames in Fig. 7 represent the translocation of 
120-base-long S^AC)^' DNA molecules under the influence of three different voltages. At V= 
150mV, the average open-channel current is </open>~160pA, and many translocation events are 
seen to occur. At F=120mV and </ op en>~ 130pA, the translocation rate has declined, and at 
F=90mV, </qpen>~90pA, the events are relatively rare. 

The observed behavior may indicate that the increased voltage has somehow directed a large number 
of DNA molecules (that would otherwise drift away from the vicinity of the pore) toward the ion- 
channel. This, in turn, is a clue concerning the transport mechanism of DNA molecules toward the 
pore, namely, that the drift of the molecule is not entirely controlled by thermal diffusion, and that 
the chamber geometry and placement of the electrodes can influence (and perhaps even control) the 
motion of DNA strands toward the ion-channel. When considering this particular method of 
molecular readout in the context of 
data storage, it must be remembered 
that controlled molecular transport is 
of utmost significance, as individual 
macromolecules are required to 
travel between their parking spots 
and the read/write stations. 
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Fig. 7. Translocation of 120-base-long 
5'(AC)6o3' DNA molecules under 
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Figure 8 shows some statistics of the translocation experiment depicted in Fig. 7. Figure 8(a) shows 
that at lower applied voltages the ion-channel is open (i.e., not clogged by a passing molecule) for a 
larger fraction of time than at higher voltages. According to Fig. 8(b), the translocation rate (i.e., 
number of events per second), whether complete (■) or incomplete (•), is an increasing function of 
the applied voltage. The total translocation rate (▲), which is the sum of complete and incomplete 
translocations per second, increases nearly three- fold in going from V= 120mV to 150mV. 



Figure 9 shows the distribution of the event duration AT versus the current blockage in the 
experiment of Fig. 7. These data indicate that, at higher applied voltages, there is less current 
blockage, perhaps because the molecules are likely to be linearized, thus presenting a smaller cross- 
section to the pore. Also, at higher applied voltages the translocation duration is reduced, meaning 
that the molecules travel faster through the ion-channel. The speed of the molecules passing through 
the nano-pore is seen to be roughly proportional to the applied voltage, as has been reported by other 
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Fig. 8. Characteristics of translocation events in the experiment depicted in Fig. 7. (Left) Fraction of time 
during which the ion-channel is open (i.e., not clogged) as function of the applied voltage V. (Right) 
Translocation rate versus the applied voltage. 

research groups. 5,9 Faster translocation, of course, is 
desirable in data storage applications as it results in a 
greater data-transfer rate, so long as the SNR remains 
reasonably high at the correspondingly larger bandwidth. 

Fig, 9. Translocation statistics in the experiment depicted in 
Fig. 7. The percentage current blockage is shown on the 
horizontal axis, while the event duration appears on the 
vertical axis. The cluster of triangles (A) represents the case 
of V= 150mV, circles (•) correspond to V= 120mV, and 
squares (■) represent the case of V= 90mV. 
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8. Experiments with multiple nano-pores. In a typical nano-pore experiment, ocHL proteins are 
removed (by perfusion) from the cis chamber immediately after the formation of a single nano-pore. 
Given sufficient time, however, additional ion-channels reconstitute themselves in the same lipid 
membrane. In one experiment, the lipid bilayer had a diameter of 20|im, resulting in a pair wise 
separation of at most 20|xm between nano-pores. Figure 10 shows a typical trace of the electrolytic 
current across the membrane where, initially, the total current is -400 pA, indicating the presence of 
three open nano-pores. With all three channels open, the rate of capture and/or translocation is 
relatively high (31.8 events per second). When one of the pores is temporarily clogged, the current 
drops to ~290pA, and the rate of capture/translocation through the two remaining open pores drops 
to -19.7 per second. Similarly, when two of the nano-pores are clogged, the current drops to ~190pA 
and the event rate declines to -10.3 per second. This data indicates that, for each nano-pore, the 
electrolytic current is ~130pA in the open-channel state and ~30pA in the clogged state. The 
observed capture and/or translocation rate ratio of nearly 3:2:1 confirms that the three ion- 
channels operate independently of one another on drifting DNA molecules. We have observed the 
same behavior repeatedly: the event rate increased after reversing the applied voltage to clear the 
clogged channels), only to drop again with the next clogging. 
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Fig. 10. A typical trace of the electrolytic current obtained 
when three ion-channels (reconstituted in the same lipid 
membrane) operate simultaneously and independently of 
each other. When a DNA molecule is stuck in one of the 
nano-pores, the current drops to ~190pA. With two nano- 
pores similarly clogged, the total current across the 
membrane is ~190pA. The complete translocation events are 
found to have average rates of 12.6, 6.2, and 3.3 events per 
second, with zero, one, or two nano-pores clogged, 
respectively. The corresponding rate for partial events in 
these three cases are 19.2, 13.5, and 7.0 events/second, 
leading to total event rates of 31.8, 19.7 and 10.3 per second. 
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9. Concluding remarks. As a first step toward constructing a macromolecular data storage system, 
we have demonstrated the feasibility of conducting experiments with fairly short strands of DNA in 
a miniature read station. We showed that the A- and C-segments of a 5 ! A 50 Cioo3 f ssDNA molecule 
can be distinguished during translocation through an aHL ion-channel. Needless to say, many 
hurdles must be overcome before this system can be implemented as an alternative to existing 
storage technologies. 

The ultrahigh capacity is an obvious advantage of such molecular storage devices, but the data-rates 
require substantial improvement. If the 5 f A 50 Cioo3 f molecules, which represent 2-bit sequences of 
binary information, take ~150^s to pass through a nano-pore, the corresponding data-transfer rate of 
only 12 kbit/s would leave a lot to be desired. On the other hand, if the technology could improve to 
the point that individual bases could be detected during translocation (perhaps through a shorter, 
more robust, solid-state nano-pore), 13 then the achievable rate of -1 Mbit/s would not be out of 
bounds. Moreover, if thousands of read stations could be made to operate in parallel within the same 
chip, the overall data-transfer rate could approach the respectable value of several Gbits/s. 

Access to data is another issue that requires extensive research. Our preliminary calculations show 
that a 1 Mbyte-long macromolecule, enclosed in a 200 nm diameter spherical shell (e.g., a 
liposome), can move electrophoretically across a 1.0 cm 2 chip in -1.0 millisecond under a 10 V 
potential difference. Whether such molecules could be written and packaged on demand, within an 
integrated micro-chip, at high speed, and on a large scale, are questions to which only future 
research can provide satisfactory answers. Stability of the molecules over extended periods of time 
should obviously be a matter of concern. The lipid membrane and the proteinaceous ion-channel, 
both being of organic origin, are ill-suited for practical data storage systems; they must eventually be 
replaced with robust, solid-state equivalents. 13 Despite all the difficulties, it is our hope that the 
proposed scheme will encourage debate in the pursuit of an alternative path to conventional 
approaches to data storage. 
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Appendix 



Experimental conditions 

The buffer used in our experiments was 1M KC1, lOmM HEPES (pH~8.0), pH balanced by KOH, 
and the lipid was diphytanoyl phosphatidycholine (DPC). The Ag-AgCl electrodes were made by 
dipping a silver wire in Clorox. The patch-clamp amplifier was Axon Instrument's Axopatch 200B. 
Two different oligodeoxynucleotide samples were used in our experiments: the 5A 5 oCioo3\ with a 
total of 150 base-units per molecule, was used in the experiment described in Fig. 6. All other 
experiments (reported in Figs. 7-10) used 5\AC)a&\ with a total of 120 bases per molecule. Both 
custom-synthesized, PAGE (Poly Acrylic Gel Electrophoresis) grade samples were purchased from 
Midland Certified Reagent Company (Midland, Texas). The samples were suspended in TE buffer 
(lOmM Tris/lmM EDTA) at pH 8.0, before being released into the cis chamber, where the final 
concentration of 5 f A5oCioo3* was 7.15 nM/ml, while that of 5 f (AC)6o3 f was 14.3 nM/ml. 

Prior to filling the chambers with buffer, 2\iL of a lipid solution in hexane (1.5mg/mL) is released in 
the vicinity of the 20jxm aperture between the cis and trans chambers. The chambers are then dried 
under a mild stream of nitrogen, thus allowing a thin layer of lipid to coat the surrounding walls 
without clogging the aperture. Care must be taken to completely evaporate the hexane, as even trace 
amounts in the aperture area can ruin the bilayer. We found the bilayer that must cover the aperture 
between the two chambers does not form properly when applied to a PDMS surface. Although 
PDMS is hydrophobic - a requirement for this application - its porosity ultimately destroys the lipid 
membrane a few minutes after the formation of a bilayer. In the read station depicted in Fig. 4, the 
needle-like end of the tube connecting cis and trans chambers had to be covered with a Teflon cap 
(aperture diameter ~20|im) to promote the proper formation of a lipid membrane. 

The cis and trans chambers (as well as the tube that connects them) are subsequently filled with 
buffer. We soaked 1.5 mg of lipid in 5 jllL of hexadecane in a test tube for 60-90 seconds; the left- 
over hexadecane was then completely drained, leaving a viscous lipid at the bottom of the tube. A 
micro-capillary tube (length - 1mm, inner diameter ~300|im) was filled with this viscous lipid in 
such a way as to form a convex meniscus at the tip of the capillary. Using a micro-manipulator, this 
lipid meniscus was brushed across the 20|im aperture with a slight pressure. A 60 Hz, 5 mV square 
wave was then applied between the Ag-AgCl electrodes across the bilayer (the so-called seal test) to 
verify that the bilayer is adequate. The above procedure succeeds in creating a proper bilayer across 
the aperture in about 90% of the trials. 

Once a stable bilayer was obtained, 40 ng of o-haemolysin (aHL) protein was dissolved in 2|iL of 
buffer and added to the cis chamber. Applying a potential (V= 120 mV) across the bilayer enables 
one to observe the reconstitution of an ion-channel into the bilayer, an event which is indicated by an 
abrupt jump of the current from 0 to ~120pA. The observed voltage to current ratio of -1.0 GQ is 
consistent with the single-channel conductance of aHL nano-pores under similar conditions, as 
reported in the literature. 5 Self-assembly of a single ion-channel within the lipid membrane typically 
takes 20-30 minutes, after which the excess aHL is removed by perfusion of 10 mL of fresh buffer. 
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Digital information can be encoded in the building-block sequence of macromolecules, such as 
RNA and single-stranded DNA. Methods of "writing" and "reading" macromolecular strands are 
currently available, but they are slow and expensive. In an ideal molecular data storage system, 
routine operations such as write, read, erase, store, and transfer must be done reliably and at high 
speed within an integrated chip. As a first step toward demonstrating the feasibility of this concept, 
we report preliminary results of DNA readout experiments conducted in miniaturized chambers that 
are scalable to even smaller dimensions. We show that translocation of a single-stranded DNA 
molecule (consisting of 50 adenosine bases followed by 100 cytosine bases) through an ion channel 
yields a characteristic signal that is attributable to the two-segment structure of the molecule. We 
also examine the dependence of the translocation rate and speed on the adjustable parameters of the 
experiment. © 2005 American Institute of Physics. [DOI: 10.1063/1.1905791] 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Digital information can be encoded in the building-block 
sequence of macromolecules, such as RNA and single- 
stranded DNA. In principle, the four nucleotides of DNA, for 
example, can be used to represent a 2-bit sequence (e.g., A 
=00, C=01, G=10, and r=ll), although practical consider- 
ations may impose certain restrictions on the specific se- 
quences that can be used to encode the information. A data 
storage device built around this concept must have the ability 
to (i) create macromolecules with any desired sequence of 
building blocks, i.e., write or encode the digital information 
into macromolecular strands; (ii) analyze and decode the se- 
quence of a previously created macromolecule, i.e., read the 
recorded information; and (iii) provide an automated and re- 
liable mechanism for transferring the macromolecules 
among the read station, the write station, and designated lo- 
cations (parking spots) for storing each such macromolecule. 
Although methods of writing and reading macromolecular 
strands are currently available (e.g., arbitrary sequences of 
oligonucleotides can be synthesized, and DNA sequences 
can be deciphered), these methods require large machines 
and are slow and expensive. In an ideal molecular data stor- 
age system, routine operations such as write, read, erase, 
store, and transfer must be carried out within an integrated 
chip, reliably and at high speed. 

As a possible alternative to present-day mass data stor- 
age devices (e.g., magnetic and optical disks and tapes), we 
envision a system in which data blocks are encoded into 
macromolecules constructed from two or more distinct 
bases, say, x and y; the bases can be strung together in arbi- 



trary sequence such as xxyxyyxy- • -xyx to represent binary 
sequences of user data (e.g., x=0, y-\). 1,2 The macromo- 
lecular data blocks must be created in a write station, trans- 
ferred to parking spots for temporary storage, and brought to 
a read station for decoding and readout. The "erase" opera- 
tion is as simple as discarding a data block and allocating its 
parking spot to another macromolecule. The parking spots 
and read/write stations depicted in Fig. 1, for example, are 
microfluidic chambers connected via microchannels and mi- 
crovalves (not shown) that enable automatic access through 
an electronic addressing scheme. 2 With the dimensions of the 
various chambers indicated in Fig. 1, one can readily incor- 
porate, on a 1.0-cm 2 surface area, a total of 10 6 parking spots 
(-0.25 cm 2 ), 1000 read/write stations (~0.1 cm 2 ), and the 
necessary plumbing (e.g., 1 -//in-wide connecting routes and 
1 X l-/zm 2 binary valves or switches), which would occupy 
an area of —0.65 cm 2 . Assuming megabyte-long data blocks, 
the storage capacity of the 10 6 parking spots in this scheme 
will be 10 12 bytes/cm 2 . In a three-dimensional design based 
on 10-ju,m-thick layers, the capacity of the proposed molecu- 

1 MB macromolecular data-block 
(length ~1 cm, diameter ~ lnm) 



A 

Parking Spot 
(5x5x5 um 3 ) 
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FIG. I. Chip surface area utilization. The same arrangement of read/write 
stations and parking spots is repeated in stacked layers. 
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lar storage system would exceed 10 15 bytes/cm 3 . 

Presently, secondary storage of data is the domain of 
magnetic hard disks, removable magnetic media (e.g., zip 
disk and magnetic tape), optical disk drives [e.g., compact 
disk-recordable (CD-R) and digital versatile disk-rewriteable 
(DVD-RW)], and magneto-optical media. All these storage 
technologies are inherently two dimensional in the sense that 
information is recorded on a thin layer at the surface of a 
disk or a tape medium. Considering possible advances in 
read/write heads and media technology, current methods of 
data storage can be (optimistically) pushed to densities in the 
range of 75-150 GB/cm 2 . Going beyond this range, how- 
ever, will be problematic owing to the fundamental physical 
limitations. The optical storage technology is exemplified by 
DVD-RW, a 12-cm-diameter platter having a capacity of 
4.7 GB. The next-generation DVDs are expected to use blue 
lasers (wavelength —400 nm) and have a capacity of 
—25 GB per platter. Double layer disks with capacities of 
—50 GB are also feasible. Beyond this, the optical drives 
planned for the year 2010 and beyond are expected to have 
capacities in excess of 100 GB, although several technical 
hurdles must be overcome before such devices can even be 
demonstrated in the laboratory. To summarize, both magnetic 
and optical recording technologies have the potential for ter- 
abyte capacity, but it is highly doubtful that these technolo- 
gies can reach into the petabyte domain. The concept pro- 
posed in this paper has the potential to revolutionize 
information storage at extremely high density and rapid re- 
trieval rates required for massive databases of the future. For 
a comparison with a current state-of-the-art technology, note 
that storing 10 15 bytes of data on conventional DVDs re- 
quires a 128-m-tall stack of these 12-cm-diameter platters; 
the same amount of data that the 1-cm 3 molecular data stor- 
age device of Fig. 1 is expected to be able to handle. 

In an effort to demonstrate the feasibility of the proposed 
molecular storage scheme, we have built miniaturized read 
stations for DNA strands. 2 ' 3 The idea is to translocate single- 
stranded DNA molecules through a nanopore while monitor- 
ing the variations of the electrolytic current through the pore, 
as has been described elsewhere in the context of gene analy- 
sis and sequencing. 4 ^ 11 Whereas in decoding a genome the 
DNA sequence could be arbitrary, in the proposed data stor- 
age application it is possible to tailor the sequence to the 
characteristics of the read station. For instance, if the electri- 
cal signals corresponding to individual bases turn out to be 
indistinguishable [due to insufficient signal-to-noise ratio 
(SNR) or because the ion channel is too long compared to 
the dimensions of single nucleotides], one might instead as- 
sociate the information bits with strings of identical bases; 
for example, a string of 20 adenosines can be used to repre- 
sent a 0, while a string of 30 cytosines could represent a 1. 



II. MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Our read stations, complete with electrodes and access 
ports, were molded from polydimethylsiloxane (PDMS), cast 
in a machined Teflon block. This design, which is scalable to 
even smaller dimensions, allows easy integration with mul- 



(a) 



(b) 




FIG. 2. (a) Photograph and (b) diagram of a read station built inside a 10- 
mm-thick H-shaped Teflon frame. A Teflon tube, shrunk at one end to a 
20-/mi-diameter aperture, goes through the central wall and forms a tight 
seal between the cis and trans chambers. The 6-mm-long, 4.6-mm-diameter 
cylindrical chambers are large enough to hold the buffer solution for several 
hours; evaporation reduces the buffer by 50% in 24 h. The chambers are 
connected to an Axopatch 200B amplifier via Ag-AgCl electrodes. The 
20-Atm-diameter aperture holds a (vertical) lipid bilayer, into which one or 
more a-HL ion channels are implanted. Single-stranded DNA molecules are 
driven through the channel by an applied voltage in the range of 
90-210 mV, positive at the trans side. 

tiple parking spots on the same chip. In the read station de- 
picted in Fig. 2, the needlelike end of the tube that connects 
the cis and trans chambers was covered with a Teflon cap 
(aperture diameter —20 jum) to promote the formation of a 
lipid membrane over the aperture. The nanopore, self- 
assembled in the lipid membrane from seven subunits of 
a-hemolysin (a-HL) protein, is a 10-nm-long ion channel, 
whose cap (length ~5 nm) resides in the cis chamber, while 
its 5-nm-long stem spans the lipid membrane. The ion chan- 
nel has an opening diameter of 2.6 nm at the entrance to the 
cap, 1.5 nm in the constricted region in the middle, and 
2.2 nm at the far end of the stem located in the trans 
chamber. 4 ' 5 

In the read station of Fig. 2, the cis chamber is accessed 
(under microscope control) with a micropipette from the 
right-hand side, and the trans chamber from the left-hand 
side. The micropipette is used for filling the chambers with 
buffer, adding a-HL or DNA to the cis chamber, and remov- 
ing the additives by perfusion. At 50-//L volume (partial 
filling), the chambers are small enough to yield a low-noise 
electrolytic current signal, yet large enough to avoid prob- 
lems associated with the evaporation of the liquids. If the 
device dimensions were to shrink further, both chambers 
would have to be capped to prevent evaporation. 

The buffer used in our experiments was 1-M KC1, 10- 
mM 4-(2-Hydroxyethyl)piperazine- 1 -ethanesulfonic acid 
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(HEPES) (pH~8.0), pH balanced by KOH, and the lipid 
was diphytanoyl phosphatidycholine (DPC). The Ag-AgCl 
electrodes were made by dipping a silver wire in Clorox. The 
patch-clamp amplifier was Axon Instrument's Axopatch 
200B. 

Prior to filling the chambers with buffer, 2 fiL of a lipid 
solution in hexane (1.5 mg/mL) is released in the vicinity of 
the 20-//,m aperture between the cis and trans chambers. The 
chambers are then dried under a mild stream of nitrogen, 
thus allowing a thin layer of lipid to coat the surrounding 
walls without clogging the aperture. Care must be taken to 
completely evaporate the hexane, as even trace amounts in 
the aperture area can ultimately destroy the bilayer. We 
found that the lipid bilayer that must cover the aperture be- 
tween the two chambers does not form properly when ap- 
plied to a PDMS surface. Although PDMS is 
hydrophobic — a requirement for this application — its poros- 
ity ultimately destroys the lipid membrane a few minutes 
after the formation of a bilayer. In the read station depicted 
in Fig. 2, the needlelike end of the tube that connects the cis 
and trans chambers had to be covered with a Teflon cap 
(aperture diameter —20 pm) to form a stable lipid 
membrane. 

The cis and trans chambers (as well as the tube that 
connects them) are subsequently filled with buffer. We 
soaked 1.5 mg of lipid in 5 /xL of hexadecane in a test tube 
for 60-90 s; the leftover hexadecane was then completely 
drained, leaving a viscous lipid at the bottom of the tube. A 
microcapiilary tube (inner diameter —300 jj,m) was filled to 
1-mm height from its tip with this viscous lipid in such a 
way as to form a convex meniscus at the tip of the capillary. 
Using a micromanipulator, this lipid meniscus was brushed 
across the 20- jjm aperture with a slight pressure. A 60 Hz, 
5-mV square wave was then applied between the Ag-AgCl 
electrodes across the bilayer (the so-called seal test) to verify 
that the bilayer is adequate. The above procedure succeeds in 
creating a proper bilayer across the aperture in about 90% of 
the trials. 

Once a stable bilayer was obtained, 40 ng of a-HL pro- 
tein was dissolved in 2 /xL of buffer and added to the cis 
chamber. Applying a 120-mV potential across the bilayer 
enables one to observe the reconstitution of an ion channel 
into the bilayer, an event which is indicated by an abrupt 
jump of the current from 0 to — 120 pA. The observed 
voltage-to-current ratio of —1.0 Gft is consistent with the 
single-channel conductance of a-HL nanopores under simi- 
lar conditions, as reported in the literature. 5 Self-assembly of 
a single-ion channel within the lipid membrane typically 
takes 20-30 min, after which the excess a-HL is removed 
by perfusion with 10 mL of fresh buffer. 

Two different oligodeoxynucleotide samples were used 
in our experiments: the 5'^ 50 C|oo3', with a total of 150 base 
units/molecule, was used in the experiment described in Fig. 
4. All other experiments (reported in Figs. 5-10) used 
5 '04 C)^', with a total of 120 bases/molecule. Both 
custom-synthesized, polyacrylic gel electrophoresis (PAGE) 
grade samples were purchased from Midland Certified Re- 
agent Company (Midland, Texas). The samples were sus- 
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FIG. 3. Current traces obtained from a reconstituted a-HL channel incor- 
porated into a bilayer. The gray traces show the channel in the nonconduct- 
ing state (0 mV), forward conducting state (210 mV), and reverse-biased 
state (-210 mV), in the presence of 1-M KCI on both sides of the bilayer. 
Note the difference in the current level between the +210- and -210-mV 
traces, which indicates the channers asymmetric response to a polarity re- 
versal of the applied voltage. In the presence of 2-M KCI, and in response to 
an applied voltage of +120 mV (black trace), the channel fluctuates sponta- 
neously between the open and closed states — a behavior known as channel 
gating. 

pended in TE buffer [10-mM tris/l-mM ethylenediamine tet- 
raacetic acid (EDTA)] at pH 8.0, before being released into 
the cis chamber, where the final concentration of 5'A 50 C m 3 f 
was 7.15 nM/ml, while that oi5 f {AC)^V was 14.3 nM/ml. 

III. RESULTS 

A. Gating behavior of a-hemolysin nanopore at high 
KCI concentration 

One of our goals was to improve the SNR of readout by 
increasing both the KCI concentration in the buffer and the 
applied voltage. The increased salt concentration, however, 
resulted in ion-channel gating, which is an unacceptable be- 
havior for the observation of DNA translocation events. The 
higher voltage, on the other hand, helped raise the SNR by 
enhancing the signal without causing much increase in the 
noise. 

The gray traces in Fig. 3 show the electrical current 
through a single nanopore with 1-M KCI concentration at 
applied voltage levels of +210, -210, and 0.0 mV, respec- 
tively. The channel is always open at this KCI concentration, 
and the forward current is just over 250 pA, while the re- 
verse current is about -200 pA. The width of the trace in 
each case is a good measure of the noise level present during 
the measurement. (The KCI concentration was 1 M on both 
cis and trans sides; in other words, there was no transmem- 
brane gradient.) 

When the KCI concentration is raised to 2 M, the ion 
channel exhibits a "gating" behavior, namely, it opens and 
closes randomly, as can be seen in the black trace in Fig. 3. 
The applied voltage was reduced in this case to +120 mV to 
make the forward current (in the open state of the ion chan- 
nel) nearly equal to the forward current in the case of 1-M 
KCI concentration. (At 2-M KCI, a gating behavior was also 
observed at higher voltages, up to 200 mV, and also when a 
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FIG. 4. Effects of ssDNA passage through the a-HL channel on current 
flow. Single-stranded DNA having a sequence of 5'/4 50 C|oo3' was intro- 
duced into the cis chamber (where the cap of the reconstituted ion channel is 
located). The buffer concentration was 1-M KC1, the applied voltage was 
+210 mV, and the amplifier bandwidth was 100 kHz. The channel's open 
state is seen to be interrupted by four brief closures (i.e., translocation 
events). The first and second events show two closure substates indicating 
the translocation of ssDNA from the 3' end to the 5' end. The third event 
also shows two substates which, however, are reversed, indicating the pas- 
sage of the ssDNA from the 5' end to the 3' end. The A 5Q and C 100 sections 
of the molecule are not distinguishable in the fourth event. 



reverse voltage, V=-120 mV, was applied.) Apparently, at 
some KC1 concentration between 1 and 2 M, the nanopore 
exhibits gating, irrespective of the level or polarity of the 
applied voltage. 



B. Translocation of 5'A 50 C m Z' single-stranded DNA 

The single-stranded DNA (ssDNA) molecules traversed 
the ion channel under F=210 mV at 1-M KC1 buffer con- 
centration, and were observed with the amplifier bandwidth 
set to 100 kHz. In one trial, of the 171 translocation events 
monitored, 49 events, or nearly 29%, showed a bilevel be- 
havior. (Not every event is expected to exhibit a bilevel sig- 
nal, either due to the large fluctuations of the blockade cur- 
rent or because of incomplete translocation, in which the 
molecule is trapped in the vestibular region of the a-HL cap 
for a certain length of time, then returned to the cis chamber 
without traversing the ion channel.) The bilevel behavior is 
seen in three of the four events shown in Fig. 4. Transloca- 
tion duration for the entire molecule is typically —150 fis. In 
some instances, such as the first event in Fig. 4, the molecule 
appears to get stuck in the midst of translocation, which re- 
sults in a longer-than-average transition time. The fourth 
event in Fig. 4 is typical of the remaining 71% of events in 
which either the molecule entered the pore but did not com- 
plete translocation or the bilevel signal was not clearly vis- 
ible due to insufficient SNR. (It is worth mentioning that, in 
our experiments, the bilevel signals were not observed for 
V= 120, 150, or 180 mV; the higher level of the applied volt- 
age, V=2\0 mV, was necessary to obtain these signals.) Al- 
though bilevel translocation signals from two-segment RNA 
molecules have been reported in the literature, 8 we are not 
aware of any such results in the published record for ssDNA. 

It has been shown by several research groups that, for a 
given polynucleotide, translocation events generally fall into 
two categories, with one group of events showing less cur- 



rent blockade than the other. This grouping has been sug- 
gested to arise from the translocation of the molecule in ei- 
ther of the two orientations, namely, 3 ' — ► 5 ' or 5 ' — > 3 ' , or it 
might represent the translocation of the polymer in one of the 
two different structural conformations. 5 " 9 An asymmetric in- 
teraction between the polynucleotide and the internal pore 
structure has been suggested as the cause of the observed 
grouping in those occasions where the entry of the molecule 
into the pore from its 5' end produces a larger current block- 
ade than when the 3' end enters the pore first. 12 

In our 5'y4 50 Cioo3' ssDNA sample, keeping in mind the 
fact that the C nucleotide is smaller than the A nucleotide, 
the 100-base-long C segment is expected to drop the ionic 
current somewhat less than the 50-base-long A segment does. 
The order in which the high and low portions of the bilevel 
signal occur during each translocation event depends on 
whether the 3' end or the 5' end of the molecule enters the 
nanopore first. Of the 29% bilevel events observed in the 
aforementioned experiment, nearly three quarters were asso- 
ciated with the C segment entering first, during which events 
the average normalized current, <4iocked^open)> was 
0.37±0.09 for the C segment and 0.17±0.04 for the A seg- 
ment. In the remaining quarter of the bilevel events (associ- 
ated with the A segment entering first) the average normal- 
ized current was 0.20±0.03 for the C segment and 
0.12±0.04 for the A segment. These results are consistent 
with the aforementioned suggestion that the entry of poly- 
nucleotides into the pore from their 5' end causes a larger 
current blockage than entry from the 3 ' end. 

The preceding statements based on only 49 complete 
threading events are admittedly inadequate, as such measure- 
ments are inevitably subject to large statistical variations. 
Our intent here has been a demonstration of the "possibility" 
of encoding and decoding bilevel signals using single- 
stranded DNA molecules. A detailed understanding of the 
processes involved obviously requires extensive measure- 
ments and detailed statistical analysis, which will require a 
separate study in its own right. 



C. Effect of increased voltage 

Both the capture rate of the DNA molecules and the 
translocation speed through a single-ion channel were found 
to be strong functions of the applied voltage V, as has been 
reported by other researchers as well. 5,13 The three frames in 
Fig. 5 represent the translocation of 120-base-long 
5'(AC) 60 3 f DNA molecules under the influence of three dif- 
ferent voltages. At K=150mV, the average open-channel 
current is (I open ) ~- 160 pA, and many translocation events are 
seen to occur. At V= 120 mV and </ open ) ~ 130 pA, the trans- 
location rate has declined, and at F=90 mV, (/ op en) 
— 90 pA, the events are relatively rare. 

The observed behavior may indicate that the increased 
voltage has somehow directed a large number of DNA mol- 
ecules (that would otherwise drift away from the vicinity of 
the pore) toward the ion channel. This, in rum, is a clue 
concerning the transport mechanism of DNA molecules to- 
ward the pore, namely, that the drift of the molecule is not 
entirely controlled by thermal diffusion, and that the cham- 
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FIG. 5. Translocation of 1 20-base-long S^AC)^' DNA molecules under 
three different applied voltages. There are seven overlapping traces at each 
voltage corresponding to a total translocation time of 170 ms. At V 
= 150mV, </opcn)^- 160 pA and translocation events are frequent. At V 
= 120mV, </ op ^)~130pA and translocation rate has declined. At V 
=90 mV, (/open)"*- 90 pA and the events are rare. 

ber geometry and placement of the electrodes can influence 
(and perhaps even control) the motion of DNA strands to- 
ward the ion channel. When considering this particular 
method of molecular readout in the context of data storage, it 
must be remembered that, since individual macromolecules 
are required to travel between their parking spots and the 
read/write stations, controlled molecular transport is of ut- 
most significance. 

Figure 6 shows some of the statistics of the translocation 
experiment depicted in Fig. 5. Figure 6(top) shows that at 
lower applied voltages the ion channel is open (i.e., not 
clogged by a translocating molecule) for a larger fraction of 
time than at higher voltages. According to Fig. 6(bottom), 
the translocation rate (i.e., number of events per second), 
whether complete (■) or incomplete (•), is an increasing 
function of the applied voltage. The total translocation rate 
(A), which is the sum of complete and incomplete translo- 
cations per second, increases nearly threefold between V 
= 120 mV and ^=150 mV. 

Figure 7 shows the distribution of the event duration 
versus the current blockage in the experiment of Fig. 5. 
These data indicate that, at higher applied voltage, there is 
less current blockage, perhaps because the molecules are 
likely to be linearized, thus presenting a smaller cross section 
to the pore. Also, at higher applied voltage the translocation 
duration is reduced, meaning that the molecules travel faster 
through the ion channel. The speed of the molecules passing 
through the nanopore is seen to be roughly proportional to 
the applied voltage, as has been reported elsewhere. 5,9 Faster 
translocation, of course, is desirable for the data storage ap- 
plication as it results in a greater data-transfer rate, so long as 
the SNR remains reasonably high at the correspondingly 
larger bandwidth. 

D. Experiments with multiple nanopores 

In a typical nanopore experiment, a-HL proteins are re- 
moved (by perfusion) from the cis chamber immediately af- 
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FIG. 6. Characteristics of translocation events in the experiment depicted in 
Fig. 5. (Top) Fraction of time during which the ion channel is open (i.e., not 
clogged) as function of the applied voltage V. (Bottom) Translocation rate vs 
applied voltage. 



ter the formation of a single nanopore. Given sufficient time, 
however, additional ion channels reconstitute themselves in 
the same lipid membrane. In one experiment, the lipid bi- 
layer had a diameter of 20 jum, resulting in a pairwise sepa- 
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FIG. 7. Statistics of translocation events in the experiment depicted in Fig. 
5. The percentage current blockage is shown on the horizontal axis, while 
the duration of the event appears on the vertical axis. The cluster of the open 
triangles represents the case of applied voltage V- 1 50 mV, the solid circles 
correspond to V= 120 mV, and the open squares represent the case of V 
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FIG. 8. A typical trace of the electrolytic current obtained when three ion 
channels (reconstituted in the same lipid membrane) operate simultaneously 
and independently of each other. When a DNA molecule is stuck in one of 
the nanopores, the current drops to -290 pA. With two nanopores similarly 
clogged, the total current across the membrane is —190 pA. The complete 
translocation events are found to have average rates of 12.6, 6.2, and 
3.3 events /s, with zero, one, or two nanopores clogged, respectively. The 
corresponding rates for partial events in these three cases are 19.2, 13.5, and 
7.0 events/s, leading to total event rates of 31.8, 19.7, and 10.3/s. 



ration of at most 20 fim between nanopores. Figure 8 shows 
a typical trace of the electrolytic current across the mem- 
brane where, initially, the total current is —400 pA, indicat- 
ing the presence of three open nanopores. With all three 
channels open, the rate of capture and/or translocation is 
relatively high (31.8 events/s). When one of the pores is 
temporarily clogged, the current drops to —290 pA, and the 
rate of capture/translocation through the two remaining open 
pores drops to —19.7/s. Similarly, when two of the nanop- 
ores are clogged, the current drops to ~ 190 pA and the event 
rate declines to — 10.3/s. These data indicate that, for each 
nanopore, the electrolytic current is —130 pA in the open- 
channel state and —30 pA in the clogged state. The observed 
capture and/or translocation rate ratio of nearly 3:2:1 con- 
firms that the three ion channels operate independently of 
one another on drifting DNA molecules. We have observed 
the same behavior repeatedly: the event rate increased after 
reversing the applied voltage to clear the clogged channel(s), 
only to drop again with the next clogging. 

In another multiple nanopore experiment, we constituted 
two forward nanopores as well as one reverse nanopore in 
the lipid membrane, then translocated DNA strands from the 
cis to the trans chamber and back again to the cis chamber. 
This experiment requires the addition of a-HL proteins to 
the trans chamber (to facilitate reverse nanopore formation), 
followed by perfusion removal of the excess a-HL. The 
presence of the long, narrow Teflon tube in the system of Fig. 
2, however, makes it difficult to run the above protocol, since 
a sufficient number of a-HL molecules cannot easily diffuse 
through the tube (from the trans chamber to the lipid mem- 
brane) and also because, during perfusion, the excess a-HL 
cannot be readily removed from the vicinity of the 
membrane. 

To overcome the above problems, we built the type of 
chamber shown in Fig. 9. In this device a 300-/im-thick 
Teflon sheet was perforated with a 40- /urn-diameter aperture, 
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FIG. 9. Diagram of a read station designed to allow the study of back-to- 
back nanopores. A nanopore inserted from the cis side of the membrane 
translocates DNA molecules from the cis to the trans chamber, while a 
reverse nanopore (inserted from the trans side) returns the molecules back to 
the cis chamber on reversing the applied voltage. Two cylindrical wells 
(diameter=3.8 mm, height=7.0 mm, and volume— 80 jjlL) drilled in Teflon 
blocks serve as cis and trans chambers. Each block has a 2.0-mm-diameter 
hole on one of its sidewalls, wherein holes are subsequently aligned face to 
face. The Teflon blocks are screwed together, with a 300-/im-thick Teflon 
sheet (perforated with a 40-/im-diameter aperture) sandwiched in between. 
After filling both chambers with 1-M KC1/HEPES-KOH (pH-8) buffer, a 
lipid bilayer is formed across the 40-£im aperture; membrane formation is 
monitored through the glass window of the cis chamber. Ag-AgCl elec- 
trodes denoted by £"(+) and £(-) are inserted from the rear side into the cis 
and trans chambers, then connected to an Axopatch 200B amplifier. 

then sandwiched between two Teflon blocks, each having a 
vertical chamber (diameter=3.8 mm and height=7.0 mm) 
and a 2.0-mm hole on the sidewall. These holes, when prop- 
erly aligned, provide access to the 40- /xm aperture from both 
the cis and trans chambers. The chambers have rear-side 
ports (not shown) for inserting the electrodes E. The cis 
chamber is also provided with a glass window for viewing 
(through a microscope) the 40-/im aperture while applying 
the lipid bilayer. (The procedure for applying the lipid mem- 
brane is similar to that described earlier.) Once a stable bi- 
layer had formed, we created a reverse nanopore by adding 
a-HL to the trans chamber, then removed the excess proteins 
by perfusion with fresh buffer. The forward nanopores were 
similarly constituted by adding a-HL to the cis chamber, 
followed by perfusion. 

After forming two forward and one reverse nanopores, 
we added 5 t A 50 C\ OQ 3 f ssDNA to the cis chamber and moni- 
tored the electrolytic current (bandwidth=10 kHz) while a 
voltage pulse sequence was applied to the electrodes (V= 
+ 120 mV from /=0 to 257 /zs, followed by V=-\20mV 
from /=257 to 850 ^ts). Out of hundreds of traces that con- 
tain forward translocations, Fig. 10 displays five traces that 
have at least one reverse translocation event. At V= 
+ 120 mV, the open state of the channels is seen to be inter- 
rupted by several brief closures, i.e., translocation events. 
(Also, every once in a while, one of the two forward chan- 
nels gets clogged.) This behavior is similar to what was de- 
scribed previously. What is intriguing is that several translo- 
cation events are observed even when the applied voltage is 
reversed (K=-120mV). Note that the number of ssDNA 
molecules initially introduced into the cis chamber is of the 
order of 10 14 . After only a few hundred cis to trans translo- 
cations, we began to detect reverse translocation events. 
These are likely associated with those DNA molecules that, 
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FIG. 10. Current traces obtained when two forward (cis to trans) and one 
backward (trans to cis) nanopores are constituted in the lipid membrane of 
the system of Fig. 9, then single-stranded DNA molecules are introduced 
into the cis chamber. The current was recorded when the voltage sequence 
K= + 120 mV,0*s/*s0.27 ms; V=-\20 mV, 0.27^/^0.85 ms was applied 
to the electrodes. The buffer concentration was 1 -M KG, and the amplifier 
bandwidth was 10 kHz. When V= + 120 mV, the open state of the channels 
is interrupted by several brief translocation events lasting a total of 1 ,35 ms 
(in five overlapping traces). When the voltage is switched to -120 mV, a 
few reverse translocations are observed (in five overlapping traces) during a 
2.9-ms interval. 



having been forward translocated, stay in the vicinity of the 
lipid membrane, then return through the reverse nanopore 
once the applied voltage is reversed. 

The observation of reverse translocation in this experi- 
ment indicates that controlled transfer of individual mol- 
ecules (e.g., from the parking lot to the read station) may be 
feasible, since it is the electric-field gradient, rather than ran- 
dom thermal drift, that is most likely responsible for the 
turning around (and return to the cis chamber) of our ssDNA 
molecules. 

IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

As a first step toward constructing a macromolecular 
data storage system, we have demonstrated the feasibility of 
conducting experiments with fairly short strands of DNA in a 
miniature read station. We showed that the A and C segments 
of a 5'i4 50 C 100 3' ssDNA molecule can be distinguished dur- 
ing translocation through an a-HL ion channel. Needless to 
say, many hurdles must be overcome before this system can 
be implemented as an alternative to existing technologies. 

The ultrahigh capacity is an obvious advantage of such 
molecular storage devices, but the data rates require substan- 
tial improvement. If the 5'4 50 C,oo3' molecules, which rep- 
resent 2-bit sequences of binary information, take ~ 150 /is 
to pass through a nanopore, the corresponding data-transfer 
rate of only 12 kbit/s would leave a lot to be desired. On the 
other hand, if the technology could improve to the point that 
individual bases could be detected during translocation, per- 
haps through a shorter, more robust, solid-state nanopore, 3,14 
then the achievable rate of ~1 Mbit/s would not be out of 
bounds. Moreover, if thousands of read stations could be 
made to operate in parallel within the same chip, the overall 
data-transfer rate could approach the respectable value of 
several Gbits/s. 



Access to data is another issue that requires extensive 
research. Our preliminary calculations show that a 
1 -Mbyte-long macromolecule, enclosed in a 
200-nm-diameter spherical shell (perhaps a liposome), can 
move electrophoretically across a 1.0-cm 2 chip in —1.0 ms 
under a 10-V potential difference. Whether such molecules 
could be written and packaged on demand, within an inte- 
grated microchip, at high speed, and on a large scale, are 
questions to which only future research can provide satisfac- 
tory answers. Stability of the molecules over extended peri- 
ods of time should obviously be a matter of concern. The 
lipid membrane and the proteinaceous ion channel, both be- 
ing of organic origin, are ill suited for practical data storage 
systems; they must eventually be replaced with robust, solid- 
state equivalents. 14 

The proposed method overcomes the limitations of 
present-day data storage technology by creating a paradigm, 
thus side stepping the known obstacles to future growth in 
storage technology. One is no longer hampered by the super- 
paramagnetic limit, the finite wavelength of light, the two- 
dimensional nature of surface recording, and other limita- 
tions of this kind. Our proposed approach also enables the 
creation of concepts and devices that have wide-ranging ap- 
plications beyond the field of data storage. For example, 
rapid analysis of trace amounts of biological macromol- 
ecules, drug discovery and testing using micro-DNA synthe- 
sizer, machinery for single-chain molecular transport and 
manipulation, etc. Despite all the difficulties, it is our hope 
that this proposal will encourage debate in the pursuit of an 
alternative path to conventional approaches to data storage. 
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